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Some Pictures of Tufts College, 
Which Celebrates This Week the Semicentennial of its Opening. 
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INVITATION. 


toe are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there-is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


T= College, Massachusetts, will observe its 
semicentennial anniversary this week. It 
was chartered in 1852, the one hundred and sixty- 
third college in the U nited States, but it formally 
opened August 23, 1855, with thirty students, 
and graduated its first class, numbering three, 
in 1857. Since that time two thousand graduates 
have gone out from the institution, which has 
grown from one building to eighteen, has added 
professional schools that give it grounds to 
call itself a university, and has gathered an 
instructing force of one hundred and seventy- 
five, with an average enrolment of a thousand 
students. Only about a score of American 
colleges, and most of these of earlier foundation, 
make a better showing of productive funds ; and 
‘Tufts has been rich in men as well as money, 
as the incidents in her history prove. 

The lamented death of Dector Capen, who 
had been president of the college since 1875, 
caused changes in the arrangements for the 
coming celebration, but the plans made known 
at this writing provide for a commemoration 
sermon to be preached on Sunday, June 18th, 
by the Rev. Dr. William Henry Rider of 
Gloucester, of the class of 1869. On Monday, 
June 19th, the annual meeting of Phi Beta 
Kappa will be held in the afternoon, and in 
the evening there will be a reunion concert 
of the glee elub, choir and chorus, at which 
time a cantata by Prof. Leo R. Lewis, class 
of 1887, will be presented. Tuesday, the 20th, 
will be commencement, and Wednesday, June 
21st, will be commemoration day. The principal 
orator will be Dr. Austin Barelay Fletcher, of 
the class of 1876. 

The cover-page pictures comprise a general 
view of College Hill, with the athletic fields in 
the foreground; a view of the quadrangle, and 
pictures of Ballou Hall and Goddard Chapel. 
Ballou Hall, now used as an administration 
building and for some recitations, preserves the 
name of the first president, Rev. Hosea Ballou, 
2d, who died in 1861. Goddard Chapel, which 
dates from 1882, is a memorial to the first treas- 
urer of the college, and was erected by his 
widow. ® 


he Hartford health board’s fourth annual 
campaign against the mosquito began the 
middle of May, when the pools in the South 
Meadows were sprayed with kerosene. The 
oi! forms a seum on the surface of the water, 
and insures the suffocation of larve and pupe, 
which have to come up frequently for air. 
Petroleum was used in earlier years. Experience re 
has shown that kerosene spreads better. 
course the operation has to be repeated at ean 
vals of a week or ten days. It greatly dimin- 
ishes the number of mosquitoes; but the only 
way to eradicate the pest is to drain or fill the 
swamps and stagnant pools that serve as breed- 
ing-places. e 
&» ornithologist employed by the biological) 
survey at Washington recently completed 
a report which is of interest as showing the 
time when migratory birds make their spring 
appearance in southern New England. The 
red-winged blackbird came first this year, on 
March 16th; but the woodcock arrived the next 
day, and the phoebe on the day after that, and 
some other familiar varieties appeared on the 
dates here given: April 12th, Canada goose; 
22d, barn-swallow; 26th, whippoorwill; May 
3d, Baltimore oriole, king-bird, house-wren, 
and seven others; May 4th, scarlet tanager; 
7th, pine-warbler ; 8th, ruby-throated hummer, 
and so forth. After April 25th, by which date 
twelve kinds of ‘‘early birds’’ had arrived, 
they came with a rush; so that, although on 
some days no new birds were noted, on most 
of the arrival days from two to five species 
appeared at once. These observations were 
made at Hadlyme, New London County, Con- 


necticut. ® 


Eee subject of draining Hampton River has 
recently been revived, and correspondents 
of New Hampshire papers enlarge on the ease 
with which the tide-flooded salt marsh, which 
is at present almost useless, could be made 
available for tillage. A prominent citizen recalls 
a statement made by his father, to the effect 
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that, about a century ago, natives of Holland 
tried to buy the marsh, intending to put in 
practice lessons they had learned at home. 
Prohibitive prices were demanded by some of 
the owners, and the project fell through; but 
the possibilities, which were so apparent to 
experienced eyes a hundred years ago, are still 
in sight, and possibly the owners of the marsh 
will yet find a way to get together and carry 
out the scheme. ‘To an observer at a distance 
it looks as if some of the debaters underestimated 
the difficulties to be encountered ; but the advan- 
tage of such an enterprise, at this stage of the 
world’s progress, is that there is a vast amount 
of accumulated experience at the service of the 
projectors. ® 
t the Walnut Street railroad -crossing in 
Hartford, Connecticut, there are eight 
tracks. It is a dangerous spot, lives have been 
lost there, and the attendants are always on the 
lookout for foolish people who want to take 
chances. Such a person, a woman, started the 
other day to cross the tracks when the gates 
were down. ‘Two trains were approaching from 
opposite directions. She passed one track before 
she realized her danger. The consciousness 
paralyzed her. She stood still in the path of 
the oncoming locomotive. Then John Morris, 
gateman, rushed to the spot, seized the woman 
and threw her out of harm’s way, and lost his 
own life in saving hers. He knew the risk he 
ran, for he had taken it more than once; and 
he had not the inspiration of an ‘‘atmosphere 
of daring,’’ like that which stimulates a soldier. 
His was heroism in the line of duty—as a part 
of the day’s work. There is no finer type, nor 
is there any hero we can better afford to honor 
than such a hero in humble life. 
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ONE THING IMPOSSIBLE. 
8 day last winter John Morley, the English 
statesman, in company with Senator Mor- 
gan, was standing on the steps of the west side 
of the Capitol, taking in the view of the city, 
when he was minded to speak of the interesting 
phases of life in the United States. 


**You have a wonderful country and a more 
wonderful —. Senator,’’ observed the 
Briton. ‘ ly, after a short tour of the States 
I must confess ae that-noth- 
MY. You's boom nie leu sonegh to nicjaiba 

*You’ve enoug acq Ay 
bit of the national characteristic of e 
} fear,’’ said Morgan, with a smile, ‘‘for just 
at this minute I am confronted with an instance 
that goes to prove the contrary of what you say. 
To a certain part of our population, at least, 
one thing is impossible. ’ 

‘*And what is that?’’ asked the Britisher, 
with interest. 

**‘Just cast your eye down Penns: ang 
Avenue at this moment,’’ said Mr. 

‘‘and you will see approaching a brass 4 
and a crowd of colored people. Now it would 
be impossible to have that band and that crowd 
< darkies in opposite directions at the same 

ime.’ 


T 4 Made from old carpets by the 
R GS ety batons process. Write for 
ug Company, Springheld, Mass. 
Doctor Herbert, of Boston, 
sa e uses a great deal of Comfort 
Powder in his professional practice, and 
recommends it heartily for any skin 
trouble. For chafing, pimples, eczema, 
or skin irritations of any kind, it has no 
equal. Be sure you get Comfort Powder 
with the Baby’s Head and Trained Nurse 
on the box. All druggists sell it. 
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HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
3 OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
JULY 5th TO AUGUST 15th, 1905, 


offers courses for men and women Classical 
Archeology Greek, Latin, English 
8 German , French, i ttalian, Span i 
josophy, 
Education, Theory of re ealen, Drewine y. 
and Painting, ‘Architectural Draw wing, Theory 
of Architectural Design, History of European 
Architeeture, Mathematics, Astrono Sur- 
veying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemist xg 
Geology, Geography and in Physical Education. 
Th courses are designed for teachers, but 
are open without entrance examination to all 


persons. y 

useums, Laboratories, ete., will be at the serv- 
a ag School. For 

Announcement, Ey oy . L. University 
, Cambridge, Mass. V. 3. ‘Shaler, Chairman. 
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{ FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’s 
30 Hat 
Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 

Post-paid, can’t be beaten for 

comfort and conve- 

nience. Roll it, crush 

- it, dent it. Always 

ready for a journey 

or the piazza Made of fine quality 

fur felt, colors black, fawn and 

steel. The same style Hat made 

of wool felt, colors dark blue or 

light brown, price, post-paid, 50c. 
Satisfaction quaranteed or money 

refunded. Send size wanted to 


TAYLOR'S | HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St. BOSTON, MASS. 


y Postal or Expres: 








The Cook Gets All the Blame 


when the bread turns out poorly, but the 

fault is more frequently in the flour than 

the. making. It takes the best flour to 

make the best bread. Ceresota Flour 

always makes good bread. It is 

light, dry and snow-white. Makes crisp, 

light and delicious loaves. Makes forty pounds more bread 
to the barrel than any other brand. Begin to use 

to-day. Sold everywhere in barrels and bags. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE CERESOTA BOOKLET 
AND GRADUATED MEASURING CUP. 
NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING CO.,614 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 








“Spring Fever’s” 
around—and that 


pao 


Tired Feeling. 


Tone up your system in a better 
way: Get red blood, and enjoy a deli- 
cious Food at the same time. 


In other words, ‘Get Rosy” by 
eating Apitezo, the Iron Food. 


The round, brown, crisp and deli- 
cious cereal biscuit, with far more 
vegetable iron in it than is found in 
peas, beans, or spinach—most iron- 
productive of all growing things. It’s 
the iron you try to get in medicines — 
and don’t. It’s the kind that makes 
red blood. 

: Send for Apitezo Analysis and Booklet. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill. 








































house, after all, is the 
heating apparatus. The 
home that contains a Magee Heater is devoid of the worry, 
fret and discomfort that annoy the families who suffer from an unsatis- 
factory heating apparatus. Fifty years of experience and absolute 
disregard of cost in obtaining perfection have resulted in the Magee 
Heaters that give to-day such universal satisfaction. No matter 
whether your choice may be for a warm air heater or a combination 
warm air and hot water furnace, nothing but satisfaction will be the 
result. Magee heated homes are thoroughly heated at the least 
expense and with the smallest possible amount of attention and care. 
Illustrated Booklet,“ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the celebrated “‘ Magee ” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
: Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
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HEN Jimmy and Bud 

reached the Dubuque 

levee, Captain Kliner’s 
launch was in the river, waiting 
for them, newly equipped with 
two pairs of oars, seats, and two signal-lanterns. 
She was a boat thirty feet long, very slim and 
pretty, but she looked rather pathetic in her | 
unfinished state, her worthless paddle-wheel | 
dangling idly at her stern. She had a rudder, | 
also, and a trim little pilot-wheel in her bow. | 
On a bed of straw in the stern stood ‘‘La| 
Salle,’’ acting a bit rebellious. But as soon as | 
he saw his masters he settled down 
contentedly. 

Jimmy and Bud bade the Mer- 
cury and her people good-by at 
one o’clock. Despite the bulk of 
the launch, so shapely was she that 
it was no work at all to ply her 
cars. But it was a lonely Missis- 
sippi below Dubuque, no settlement, 
no sign of civilization except the 
railroad-tracks on each bank. 
There was another difference, too; 
the giant bluffs that had frowned 
upon the young navigators so long 
were now shrinking to puny hills. 

Toward four o’clock the noise of 
a train coming from the north 
swept down the silent valley, and 
the ‘‘Q Limited’’ from St. Paul to 
St. Louis sped by with a roar. At 
a window of the parlor-car was 
James Berkeley, Sr., returning 
sorrowfully home, satisfied that 
everything possible was being done 
at St. Paul to find his boy. This 
time the railroad president did not 
look from his window as the train 
flashed by the launch. And if he 
had looked he would not have 
known his son. 

In the seven days he had been 
away from St. Louis James Berke- 
ley, Jr., had changed. ‘The river 
breeze and the warm sun had 
tanned his face brown as leather; 
the river life had taken off his 
useless fat. The seven days’ fight 
for food and transportation had 
turned the overtutored, overpetted, 
unthinking lad into a self-reliant, 
practical young man. Bud, too, had 
changed. From his comrade he had 
learned a good many things. He 


had grown less noisy, less bitter. Spurred by | nothing. Only we’ve had no breakfast, and | he is one of our oldest shippers. 


the shrewd plans of his fellow, he had discovered | 
that he had it in him to carry out schemes of 
his own more creditable than ‘‘beating’’ the 
railroads. There had awakened in him an 
ambition, not simply to live, but to do things 
in the world. 

At half past six the boys paddled into Belle- 
vue, lowa, the first town in twenty-four miles, 
and tarried only long enough to take on pro- 
visions. Then five hours more of rowing through 
the night, and at half past eleven the launch | 
passed Savanna, Illinois, and a few minutes | 
later, Sabula, lowa. 

Clinton, lowa, seventeen miles farther on, 
was the goal the voyagers had set for them- 
selves; but now, near midnight, the almost 
twelve hours of steady rowing was telling, and 
they dropped the oars. Bud went to the stern 
Seat for an hour’s watch. Jimmy, stealing | 
a little straw from the snoring La Salle, lay | 
down amidships, 

hey changed places at one o’clock, again at | 
two, when the moon was rising; but at three, 

When it was Jimmy’s watch, the launch was 

approaching the neighboring town, Lyons, 

lowa: and Clinton, not two miles below them, 

Was in plain sight. Bud paddled the launch 

into the lee of a boat-house on the Lyons levee, 

tied up, and lay down beside his comrade. 

_+he new arrivals in Lyons were up at five. 
Jinuny was for breakfasting at Clinton, and 
the boys walked toward the levee. As they 
saiied the river-front, the Hawkeye, a packet, 
Was just leaving for Davenport, and they stood 
anc watched her admiringly. 

"he Hawkeye was in midstream, poised for 
irt, when a dray-load of strawberries in 
vas driven down the levee. From his seat 
the driver, a man shouted for the steamer 

p- But the captain of the Hawkeye, 
ing on his hurricane-deck, although he 
‘his hand cordially toward the man, } 

“ ho move to turn back. 

hat captain thinks he’s boss of this whole 
: ry!’ roared the shipper. ‘‘Here I’ve a 

of Strawberries that’s got to be in Daven- 

Port this afternoon. I get it to the levee in 

“vod season, but the captain leaves town a half- 

hour ahead of time. ’’ 

‘immy whipped out his folder. It was 
ty-three miles from Lyons to Davenport, a 
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stiff nine hours’ pull, 
with no chance for meals. 
But Jimmy spoke up, 
nevertheless. 

‘*We’ll take your 
load,’’ said he, ‘‘put it 
in ~ Davenport by four 
o’clock, or charge you 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 
THE SWIMMER PUT UP BOTH HANDS AND LIFTED HIMSELF ABOARD. 


we’ll have to levy on a basket of strawberries. ’’ 

**Done,’’ said the man. ‘‘This is a special 
shipment, and I’ll give you five dollars for the 
job. Here’s a card to my Davenport grocers, 
Green & Howe; they’ll pay you at that end.’’ 

So the crates were loaded on—so many of 
them that La Salle was entirely walled in. 

At quarter of seven the boat cast off. During 
the early part of the loading the captain of the 
Hawkeye had watched the work from his upper 
deck. But when the launch neared Clinton the 
Hawkeye was at the wharf, taking on freight, 
and the captain was nowhere to be seen. 

**Guess he’s forgiven or forgotten 
hazarded Bud. 

Then, while the launch was yet a quarter- 


” 


us, 





it’s consigned to us,’’ 
objected Jimmy. 


overtake the Hawkeye,’’ 
said the captain, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘I myself saw 
Mr. Bronson signaling 
from the levee. Besides, 


CHAPTER V. 





If you thought 


he gave you the berries to carry through your- 


| with this Hawkeye. 
along the sleek, black hull, he exclaimed, ‘‘ And | 


mile north of the wharf, a skiff shot out from | 
the Hawkeye to the middle of the river, and | 
|one end of the wire rope which had so faith- 
| fully followed the young navigators these three 
| hundred miles and more. 


there hung stationary. The skiff held the cap- 
tain and four deck-hands. 

‘*They’re going to take the strawberries away 
from us!’’ cried Bud. 

‘*They wouldn’t dare!’’ declared Jimmy. 

‘Oh, yes, they would,’’ said Bud. 

Jimmy, from his partnership with Bud, was 
developing the faculty of thinking quickly. This 
problem of freight competition was surely in 
his department. ‘The whole shipment was 
marked with but a single tag, reading, ‘‘G. & | 
H., Davenport,’’ and this suggested an idea to 
Jimmy. 

‘If the Hawkeye insists on carrying those 
strawberries,’’ said he, grimly, ‘‘let her!’’ With | 
that he drew a wet finger across the face of the 
tag, erasing the soft ink completely, and rever- 
sing, he wrote on the back with blue pencil, 
‘*A. B., Leclaire, Ia.’’ 

**Let the Hawkeye carry the berries to Le- 
claire, to A. B.,’’ he said. ‘‘When we get to 
Leclaire this afternoon they’!l still be waiting 
on the shore for A. B. to claim them. We’ll 
load them on again, and deliver them to G. & H. 
at Davenport right on time.’’ 


selves, you misunderstood him. ’’ 

And although the boys protested vigorously, 
the Hawkeye’s men hauled the launch along- 
side their steamer, and in a trice had the 
crates piled on the forecastle of the steamer. 

Then, grinning, the captain climbed the stairs 
to the upper deck, and rang the ‘‘let go’’ bell. 

Down in the launch Bud, red with anger, 
said to Jimmy, ‘‘Whether we get hold of those 
strawberries again or not, we’ve a score to settle 
’? ‘Then, as he scowled 


1 see a way to do it!’’ 

He carefully pushed the launch along under 
the steamer’s overhanging lower deck, clear to 
her stern, and there, to a projecting bolt on the 
under side of the port wheel-beam, he knotted 


Jimmy then rowed the launch up-stream 
while Bud paid out the rope, and so heavy was 
it that it sank out of sight beneath the surface. 
‘Two hundred feet, the length of the rope, was 
as far away as the boys could take the launch. 
There they rested, and waited for the steamer 
to leave. 

The Hawkeye backed into the river at half 
past seven. For a while the lads had hard 
work to keep their tow-line clear of the 
steamer’s stern- wheel, but soon she ceased 
backing, swung her bow into the current, and 
went ahead full speed. The wire rope sprang 
taut, and the launch started with a jerk. 

The ride in tow of the Hawkeye was exci- 
ting. A secant two hundred feet astern of the 
speeding stern-wheel the launch wallowed fair 
in the steamer’s wake. One minute the launch | 
hung high above the river’s level, the next it | 
dropped deep below, and creaked and groaned 
in protest. La Salle, unable to keep his feet, 


| stumbled about with a troubled stare in his little | 


But now the boat from the Hawkeye was | eyes. 


alongside, and when the boys tried to row | 
round her, the steamer’s deck-hands laid hold 
of the launch. As Bud had foreseen, the | 


The first few miles the boys expected dis- | 
covery, but there were no windows or prom- 
enades about the Hawkeye’s stern, and no| 


Hawkeye’s captain had no sympathy with men appeared on the upper deck. The pilot, 


competition. 
‘‘and we’ll transfer the fruit.’’ 
‘*The fruit is not consigned to the Hawkeye; 





‘*Turn in here, boys,’’ he said, | in his lofty house, could see them, but evidently 


considered the affair none of his business. 
After they had ceased worrying, there was 


OMPANION 


‘Only until you could | 


| and from the start the launch was among them. 
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little for Jimmy and Bud to do q 
except to soothe La Salle, duck 
the spray, and comment on the 
change of country, for the bluffs 
had disappeared altogether, and / 
the Mississippi ran through a rolling farming 4 
region, rich with growing grain. 

The Hawkeye, one of the fastest boats on 
the upper river, drew the launch along very 
swiftly. She landed at Princeton, Iowa, and 
unloaded freight. And while she lay there 
the lads, quaking, hovered with the launch 
under her stern. Still no one discovered them, 
and the steamer and her tow went 
on again at half past nine. iH 

But just as the Hawkeye was 
whistling for Port Byron, twenty 
minutes later, the captain, coming 
out on the upper deck, saw the 
launch skipping along in the steam- 
er’s wake without sail or engine. 
Looking closer, he spied the wire 
cable bobbing in the water, and 
then angrily he went below. A 
moment later an engineer crawled 
out on the wheel-beam and loosed 
the cable. 

The boys were dismal as they 
reeled in the line and held the 
launch aloof at the upper end of 
Port Byron, but they became jubi- 
lant when the Hawkeye, her work 
at Port Byron done, crossed the river 
to Leclaire, and began putting off 
the shipment of strawberries that 
Jimmy had marked for ‘‘A. B.”’ 
Jimmy had begun the ruse but half 
in earnest, and during the ride the 
lads had agreed it would fail; yet 
there was the crew of the Hawkeye, 
unloading the crates and piling them 
on the beach. 

When the packet had gone the 
boys rowed for Leclaire. As they 
rowed, a dilapidated ferry-boat, 
with great flapping side-wheels, 
swept by them on her way to Le- 
claire. She had no engines, but ; 
in their place a horse-power motor, 
a contrivance once widely used, 
although now out of fashion. There 
was a wide stall, and up its 
slanting, movable floor two horses 
patiently tramped, sending the floor rr 
—an endless chain—round and 
round, and by means of connecting 
belts and shafting, moving the wheels. While 
the ferry-boat splashed past, Jimmy remarked & 
significantly : P 

**T guess La Salle’s days of rest are over.’’ 

The minute the captain of the boat was at 
liberty the boys rowed the launch to the rail of 
the boat, and asked him about his motor. 

‘Yes, 1 should judge you could put a horse- 
gear on your launch,’’ said the captain, ‘‘and 
they’re not expensive. In fact, there’s a single 
horse-power gear I abandoned a few weeks 
back rotting there on the bank. If you can do 
anything with that you’re welcome to it.’’ 

Mooring their launch, Jimmy and Bud in- 
spected the motor. It was indeed rotted, and 
nearly worn out. In Leclaire, as in all the 
Mississippi River towns, there were retired 
steamboat men about the levee, watching the 
river, and when Jimmy and Bud began picking 
over the disused gear, several of these veterans 
offered aid. So interested was one old, white- 
haired fellow that he procured tools, and tether- 
ing La Salle on the beach, went straightway 
to installing the motor. While the river-men 
worked, Jimmy and Bud loaded the straw- 
berries consigned to ‘‘A. B.’’ into the launch. 

The loading and the installing of the motor 
finished, the boys thanked the veterans heartily. 
La Salle was led into his stall, Bud took his 
station at the tiny pilot-wheel in the bow, and 
Jimmy went to the lever. 

‘Go ahead!’’ said Bud, crowding his helm 
to port. 

Jimmy pulled his lever; La Salle, feeling 
the floor of his stall slipping from beneath him, 
began trudging up the little hill as cheerfully 
as if on his way to market. And with a 
rumbling and splashing loud enough for the 
greatest packet on the Mississippi, while the 
river-men cheered a farewell from the landing, 
the launch went again on her southward way. 
Bud gently coaxed her wheel like a real pilot; 
Jimmy lolled at his lever like a real engineer: 
both munched merrily at the basket of berries 
the Lyons fruit-raiser had promised them. 

Yet it was not all play. The boys had been 
warned regarding the Upper Rapids that 
stretched south seventeen miles from Leclaire, 
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They were not rapids that foam and leap like 
the Whirlpool of the Niagara Gorge, but the 
oily eddies, the naked rocks, the sharp sand 








reefs here and there and the government buoys 
spoke of danger. 

A southbound steamboat, luckily, was ahead, 
and for three hours Bud, at the wheel, imitated 
every move of that steamer; and at three 
o’clock, a full hour earlier than the contract 
called for, the launch approached the three cities 
at the end of the rapids—Moline and Rock 
Island touching elbows on the Illinois bank, 
Davenport across the river in Iowa. 


As the launch slipped through the bridge | 
at the north end of the cities, the boys stopped | 
the motor, and drifting, looked sharply for the | 


Hawkeye. But the Hawkeye was at Rock 
Island, over the river. La Salle was put to 
work again, and the launch was brought to the 
stone - paved levee of Davenport. Although 
Davenport proved a busy city, the lads easily 
found the store of Green & Howe. Directed 
to Mr. Howe, a pleasant old gentleman, Jimmy 
told the whole story of the strawberry shipment. 
And when Jimmy had finished, Mr. Howe 
spoke up in a way they little expected. 

‘*Here’s your five dollars for the transporta- 
tion,’’ said he, ‘‘and here’s another five dollars 
from me, for beating the meanest man in the 
West, the captain of the Hawkeye.’’ 

The lads hesitated to accept the extra money, 
but the grocer, still laughing, crowded the bills 
into Jimmy’s pocket. 

Jimmy and Bud ate a hearty luncheon at a 
restaurant, and afterward explored - Davenport. 
At half past five they started for the levee. 
On the way they passed an out-of-door news- 
stand, and Jimmy, glancing over a folded 
evening paper, suddenly noticed his father’s 
name. Looking closer, he read aloud: 


“St. Louis, June 12. Despite the efforts of the 
police of the entire country, the disappearance 
of James Berkeley, Jr., son of the president of 
the K Line, remains a mystery. Mr. Berkeley, 
although much discouraged, has not yet given up 
the search.” 


‘*Hooray!’’ shouted Jimmy. ‘‘Father hasn’t 
gone back on us, after all.’’ 

Racing to a telegraph office, with Bud at his 
heels, he sent a message to James 
Berkeley, the elder, that glad- 
dened, although it mystified, that 
gentleman : 

Safe and well. 
via Mississippi River. 
later. 

Rejoiced at the good news, the 
lads were now for reaching St. 
Louis at the earliest possible min- 
ute. Straightway they decided 
upon a mule to assist La Salle, 
and at a livery-stable near the 
river they bought another little 
fellow,—at a bargain,—and 
dubbed him ‘‘De Soto.”? The 
transaction left them exactly one 
dollar. 

The launch left Davenport at 
seven o’clock, but not before 
Jimmy had painted, with a bor- 
rowed brush, upon her bows, the 
name, James Berkeley. 

Each mule was given a two 
hours’ duty. Each lad stood a 
two hours’ watch at the wheel. 
Down the now heavily wooded 
river, among clustering islands, 
through intricate channels, the 
Berkeley moved steadily all the 
evening, all night, into the early 
morning—touching the city of 
Muscatine, Iowa, at midnight, 
long enough for cups of coffee at 
an all-night lunch-counter, arri- 
ving at Burlington at eight o’clock 
Wednesday morning, four hundred 
and eighty miles from St. Paul. ‘The run from 
Davenport had tired the mules, so Jimmy and 
Bud tied up the Berkeley, breakfasted, and 
went sightseeing for the morning. 

The Berkeley cleared from Burlington at 
two o’clock. The ride now was all fun. This 
stretch south of Burlington was the river Bud 
had known in his steamboat days, and he had 
not forgotten it. La Salle and De Soto, in fine 
spirits, trudged out their alternate ‘‘tricks’’ 
zealously. The launch touched at Fort Madison, 
Iowa, at six o’clock, and Bud slipped up the 
bank after sandwiches. ‘Below the fort Bud 
pointed out on the Illinois shore, some eight 
miles away, two detached buildings. 

‘*That’s Nauvoo,’’ said he. ‘‘I’m glad we 
didn’t have to pass there-after dark.’’ 

‘*Why ?””? asked Jimmy. 

‘* It’s a spooky place,’’ explained Bud. 
**Those buildings—one’s a played-out mill, the 
other a steamboat warehouse. The town itself 
is back beyond the hills. You see, the Mormons 
settled there one time, and built a marble temple, 
but the Illinois folks, they came down to 
Nauvoo one day, wrecked the temple, and 
mobbed the Mormons. The mill has some of 
the marble blocks from the temple in its foun- 
dation, and they say both buildings are chock- 
full of ghosts. ’’ 

**I don’t believe in ghosts,’’ said Jimmy. 

‘‘Nor I —when it’s daylight,’’ said Bud. 

But even as they talked, a mist began stealing 
over the river, and the evening grew quite dark. 
By the time the Berkeley was abreast of 
Nauvoo landing the fog was thick. And they 
were ghostly through the fog, those lonely 
buildings, the polished marble blocks of the 
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| Mormons standing out white and stark in the 
| foundation of the mill. Presently the fog grew 
| so dense the boys could no longer see Nauvoo 
nor the Iowa shore. Fearful of accident, they 
stopped the motor and took to drifting. 

Of a sudden they heard, startled, a din of 
voices, like the uproar of an angry mob, from 
the Illinois shore, from Nauvoo. Instantly the 
story of the great riot came to both boys, and 
they listened breathlessly. The cries ceased, 
but in their place rose the muffled splashing of 
a man swimming. 

‘*You know the Illinois folks drove the Mor- 
mons into the river,’’ said Bud, in an awed 





whisper. Jimmy felt a little frightened him- 
self. 
The launch drifted on. The splashing, steady, 
powerful, approached nearer and nearer. Then 
the head and shoulders of a large man appeared 
from out the fog at the side of the boat. The 
swimmer put up both hands and lifted himself 
aboard the launch. Bud had never seen the 
man before, and he gaped hard, almost believing 
him one of the victims of that old Nauvoo mas- 
sacre. But Jimmy had seen the swimmer 
before, and he knew him for no Mormon. The 
man was Snohomish Joe. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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help you, 
dear? David 

came half an hour ago. ”’ 

Mrs. Cox stopped on 

the threshold in dismay. 

**O Rhoda, what a 

dreadful room !’’ 

The girl at the dress- 
ing-table laughed. 
“Isn’t it? Another 
good room gone wrong! 
mommy, come in. I guess you can 
it somehow. Jump! I’d like you 
my sash, if you will, please.’’ Mrs. Cox’s deft 
fingers fashioned the broad red ribbon into a 
graceful bow, its fringed ends falling to the 
hem of Rhoda’s white frock. Rhoda, with 
her head over her shoulder, studied the effect in 


But come 
make 
to 


the glass. ‘‘You do tie just the stunningest 
bow, mommy !’’ she commended. ‘‘Is my hair 
all right ?’’ 


‘It looks very well,’’ the mother decided. 
‘*But, deary, why don’t you have a place for 
everything, and —’’ 

“Oh, I have!’? Rhoda insisted, with a 
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“TO THINK OF A SHOE OF MINE BEING FOUND IN 


A SHOE-BAGI” 


sweeping gesture of both hands. ‘‘This dressing- 
table’s it. I think you’ll find everything here, 
nnless it’s my other slipper.’’ She thrust out 
a foot clad only in a red silk stocking. ‘‘You 
don’t happen to see that other slipper anywhere, 
do you, Mrs. Cox?’’ 

‘*Where do you usually keep your slippers ?’’ 
that lady asked. , 

**Oh, I don’t keep them anywhere!’’? Rhoda 
wailed. ‘‘They won’t stay. They’re—what 
do you call it?—nomadic. I found this one 
under the bed.’’ 

Mrs. Cox knelt and peered under the bed. 
‘*No, it isn’t here,’’? she said; ‘‘but here is 
your blue veil, Rhoda.’’ 

‘*Mean thing!’’ Rhoda scolded. ‘‘It just 
wriggles under that bed every chance it gets. 
I suppose I’ll have to wear my black slippers. ’’ 

Her mother was searching the shoe-bag on 
the closet door. ‘‘See!’’ she boasted, holding 
up a red shoe with a big, shining buckle. ‘‘ But 
you really ought to be ashamed, dear.’’ 

“*I am,’’ said Rhoda, looking crushed. ‘‘To 
think of a shoe of mine being found in a shoe- 
bag! It humiliates me. But don’t look so 
solemn, mommy, please! I’m going to reform. 
Iam. To-morrow. You’ll see!’’ 

‘*Hello!’”’ shouted a voice at the foot of the 
stairs. ‘‘ You weren’t going to a party to-night, 
were you ?’’ 

‘*Yes, David, in one minute!’’ Rhoda called. 
‘‘Now I wonder where my red fan is. Could 
it be in the shoe-bag, do you think, Mrs. Cox ?’’ 

“Or under the bed??? 

‘*Mommy, I’m surprised! You’re positively 
malicious,’’ preached Rhoda, who was plowing 
through her dressing-table drawer and tossing 



















the contents in all direc- 
tions. ‘‘Where can the 
miserable thing be?’’ 

** *Good-by, Dolly, I 
must leave you!’’’ sang 


eningly. 

Rhoda caught up a 
palm-leaf fan from the 
window-seat. ‘‘I’ll take 
this,’’ she said. 

She gave her mother a quick little hug 
and kiss, and ran down the stairs. ‘‘Oh, 
good evening, David!’’ she said, serenely. 


‘*Have you been waiting? I’m so sorry!’’ 


‘Only a little matter of an hour or two,’’ 
said David, politely. ‘‘But it was worth it,’’ 
he added, taking her wrap and fan, ‘‘and if 
we run I guess maybe we can get there in time 
for the last dance. ’’ 

Rhoda laughed. ‘‘ Good night, mother! ’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Now please don’t do anything 
to that room. Just turn the lights out, and it 
won’t show. And I’m going to reform—to- 
morrow !’” 

‘*That seems to have a sweet, familiar sound,’’ 
mused Mrs. Cox, who was standing at 
the head of the stairs. ‘‘I wonder 
where I could have heard it before. 
Good night, my children! Have the 
very best time you ever had in your 
lives again.’’ And she turned back 
into the riotous room, where, sink- 
ing into the least engaged chair, which 
a tennis skirt and a lace petticoat 
hospitably shared with her, she consid- 
ered the condition which confronted 
her. Where should she begin? 

The stately old mahogany chest 
appeared to be suffering the most. 
One of its tall glass candlesticks was 
sportively flaunting a crimson cap, 
the other bore aloft a big white hat 
wreathed with yellow roses; on its 
linen cover the contents of a broken 
candy-box were hobnobbing with the 
spools of an overturned work-basket, 
while letters, gloves, books, tennis- 
balls and withered flowers added to the 
rococo effect. Every one of its drawers 
‘was open and overflowing with tumbled 
heaps of cambric, lace and embroidery. 

= “You poor old thing!’’ Mrs. Cox 
—————.  Spoke aloud in her amusement, as she 
hurried to render first aid to the injured 
chest. 

The frivolous little new dressing- 
table came next, then the desk, then 
the room at large. The onslaught was 
quick, practised, thorough. Before it 
shoes retired to the shoe-bag, soiled 
clothing to the clothes-hamper, dresses 
to the closet hooks; the white parasol 
and the tennis-racket got off the bed; the 
sprawling bath-gown came down from the 
screen. 

When at last the room looked fresh and restful 
in its perfect order, its good genius drew a long 
breath and paused a moment, with hand raised, 
to turn out the gas. 

She extinguished one jet and slowly lowered 
the other to a dim point, only to bring it flaring 
back again at full head: 

For a moment Jonger she hesitated, wrinkling 
her smooth forehead in doubt; then, with a 
queer little smile on her lips and the light of 
resolution in her eyes, she set about undoing 
her careful work. And when she had finished, 
the last state of that room was as bad as the 
first. 

She was trying to balance the big hat on its 
candlestick again, as the final touch, when her 
husband, who had been standing unobserved 
in the doorway, spoke: ‘‘Might a poor, befogged 
mortal inquire the meaning of these awful 
orgies? I shall tell Rhoda! Want some help? 
I could break the crockery, you know, and paw 
up the rugs, and—er—things. ’’ 

‘‘No, it’s just as Rhoda left it, I think. 
Isn’t it disgraceful ?’’ she added. 

Mr. Cox looked about. ‘‘Pretty bad,’’ he 
agreed. ‘‘Does she always leave it like this?’’ 

‘*Nearly always. The instinct of order doesn’t 
seem to be in her. As a child she never picked 
up her toys, and she has never learned to put 
anything in its place. When I had this room 
fitted up for her this spring, 1 thought that 
perhaps she would improve, have some pride 
about it. She did—for a week !’’ 

Mr. Cox reflected. ‘‘I seem to remember that 


the voice below, threat- | 
| **No fishing if this storm goes and muddies 
| everything all up,’’ he yawned. 














you never really gave her a chance to pick up 
her own playthings,’’ he said. ‘‘And when 
she leaves her room in this state you always fix 
it up for her.’’ 

‘*Nearly always,’’ Mrs. Cox repeated, wear- 


ily. ‘‘I did to-night. And then it suddenly 
occurred to me that that might be just the 
trouble—that I’d been preaching order to her 
all her life, and—and —’’ 

‘* And practising it for her, too,’’ he supplied. 
‘*Exactly. Might as well swing her Indian 
clubs for her, and preach her muscles strong! 
You just give your bump of order a much-needed 
rest for a while, and let Rhoda’s have a chance. 
My, but it’s warm! Come down on the porch 
and cool off. Joe’s asleep in the hammock. 
Hard work, fishing !’’ 

The night was sultry, oppressive; suffering 
humanity gasped and fanned. But relief was 
coming. There was a long prelude of fitful wind 
and muttering thunder, and then, to a crashing 
accompaniment, the rain came. 

Mr. Cox shook the hammock. ‘‘Joe! Get 
up. It’s ten o’clock. You won’t get to bed in 
time to get up to go fishing. ’’ 

Joe struggled to his feet. . 


**Rhoda got 
an umbrella ?’’ 
**1’ll take her one if this doesn’t let up,’’ his 
father said. ‘‘You needn’t—you go to bed.’’ 
It did not let up, and at eleven o’clock Mr. 


| Cox sallied forth to the party, laden with rain- 


coats, overshoes and umbrellas. 

**You’re going to have company,’’ he an- 
nounced, cheerfully, on his return. ‘‘Margery 
Inness is coming to stay all night with Rhoda. 
She and her brother drove over for the party, 
and of course they can’t go back in this storm ; 
so John is going home with David, and Margie 
is coming here. ’’ 

Mrs. Cox had started up the stairs. Her 
husband made a dash and planted himself on 
the step above her. 


“‘Over my dead body !’’ he threatened. ‘‘ You 
are not going to change that room.’’ 
‘*But, Howard, 1 must!’’ she pleaded. ‘‘The 


guest-room isn’t aired, and I simply can’t let 
Margery Inness see Rhoda’s room as it looks 
now. If it were anybody else! But I don’t 
know Mrs. Inness, and her reputation as a 
housekeeper is something appalling. ’’ 

**It is that!’’ Mr. Cox agreed. ‘‘That repu- 
tation is twenty-four miles square, if it’s an 
inch. They do say,’’ he added, darkly, ‘‘that 
she makes Inness fold up his newspapers and 
lay them on the table—think of that! And I’ve 
heard that —’’ 

‘*Howard!’’ his wife rebuked, laughing. 

**Well, let’s just leave that room as it is,’’ he 
coaxed. ‘‘Why, don’t you see? The very 
weather is playing your game, sending Margery 
here. She has never stayed with Rhoda before, 
hasshe? Well, Rhoda will be terribly ashamed, 
and she’|! reform and be a model of orderliness 
forevermore. This is the tide in the affairs of 
men—you mustn’t let it pass.’’ 

He had been gradually backing up-stairs, 
adroitly blocking Mrs. Cox in her attempts to 
pass him. At the door of Rhoda’s dimly lighted 
room he stopped. 

‘*That’s really the worst-looking room I ever 
saw,’’ he said, joyfully, with the air of a con- 
noisseur. ‘‘Mrs. Inness will wash Margery’s 
eyes out with soap and water; and of course 
she’ll never let her play with Rhoda again. | 
shouldn’t, in her place.’’ ; 

**But, Howard,’’ Mrs. Cox began. 

*“‘Unhand me, woman!’’ he thundered, im- 
prisoning her with a sweep of his arm. ‘‘ You 
are not going in. As a horrible example this 
room is a wonder, and I shall keep you from 
spoiling it if it takes all night. Will you come 
away peaceably, or shall I carry you, madam ?’’ 

**Oh, I’ll come,’’ she surrendered, laughing. 

She was still awake when the girls came home. 
She heard them telling the boys their merry 
good nights on the steps; she heard them chat- 
tering over their wraps in the hall; and she 
heard them feeling their way slowly up the stairs 
in the dark. 

‘*You’ve never seen my room, have you?’’ 
Rhoda’s clear, happy voice reached her. ‘‘1t’s 
the very prettiest one in the house, I think. I 
just went into it this spring, you know, and it 
was all done over forme. Now you stand here, 
while I turn up the gas, or you’ll fall over some 
furniture. ’’ 

There was a minute’s silence, and then a 
breadth of light fell along the hall floor. Mrs. 
Cox held her breath. 

**O-0-h!’’ Rhoda’s voice was full of chagrin. 
“‘O Margie, isn’t it just awful? I didn’t 
remember that it looked so bad. I was in such 
a hurry! And mother usually looks after it. 
Haven’t I been a little pig to let her?’’ Th« 
voice was remorseful now. 

**And I remember—I told her not to, to-night. 
But I. thought—well, I said I was going to 
reform to-morrow, but I reckon it will have t 
be to-night, if we want a place to sleep. How 
do you like my room, Miss Inness? Oh, si/ 
down! There’s a spot on the floor that isn’t 
occupied. ’” 

The breadth of light suddenly narrowed a1 
vanished, and peals of girlish laughter cam 
faintly down the hall. 

In the morning Mr. Cox was the last one t 
leave his room. At Rhoda’s door he pausec 
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an instant, nodded, and ran down-stairs, sing- 
ing, with feeling: 
“« My object all sublime, 


I shall achieve in time ; 


To let the punishment fit the crime, 


The punishment —” : 

“‘What’s that you’re singing?’’ demanded 
Rhoda, as he appeared on the veranda. 

‘‘Oh—ah—it’s merely a little ditty 1 learned 
onee,’”’ he explained. ‘‘How do you do, Mar- 
gery? You didn’t have the nightmare, or 
anything ?’’ 

Rhoda was watching him. 
put her up to it,’’ she said. 

‘*To the nightmare? Miss Inness, I protest !’’ 
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he cried. Rhoda slipped her hand through his 
arm. ‘*‘When you look so innocent-like I have 
my doubts,’’ she laughed. ‘‘Didn’t you put 
mother up to —” 


*“*1?’" Mr. Cox looked grieved. ‘‘ Never! 
It was original sin—you ask her. ‘Thought it 


was a shabby trick, myself! For our wife and 
mother, Rhoda, that little lady over there in the 
white dress does show surprising lack of feeling 
sometimes—surprising! But I say, Rhoda, I 


noticed something a litthe—well, queer about 
your room as I came by. Do you think its 
orderliness is an acute attack, or —’’ 

“‘Chronic,’’ pronounced Rhoda, standing on 
tiptoe to kiss him. 
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HERE is proba- 
bly no race that 
can be termed a 


race either of pygmies or 
of giants; at least, we 
have no authentic record 
of the existence of any 
race which averages more 
than five feet ten inches 
or less than four feet in 
stature. The very small 
and very large persons 
who from time to time 
appear in different parts 
of the world are simply 
anomalies—abnormal va- 
riations of the human 
species. 

Any abnormality in 
one part of the human 
system is likely to be 
accompanied by abnor- 
malities in other parts, 
and it would be easy to show, through the 
laws of physiology and natural heritage, how 
extremely improbable, if not impossible, it 
would be for a race of dwarfs or giants to gain 
a footing in the world. 

Perhaps the most remarkable dwarf on record 
was Sir Jeffery Hudson, the little fellow whom 
Scott introduces in ‘‘Peveril of the Peak.’? He 
was born in Rutlandshire, England, in 1619. 

When eight years of age he was presented by 
the Duke of Buckingham to Queen Henrietta 
in a cold pie. He afterward became attached 
to the court of Charles I. At one of the court 
masks the king’s porter, a man of gigantic size, 
who used to torment the little dwarf, pulled 
from one pocket a loaf of bread and from the 
other Jeffery, much to the surprise and amuse- 
ment of the company present. Jeffery was at 
this time only eighteen inches in height. 


SIR JEFFERY’S HEIGHT. 


IE remained at this stature until he was 

H thirty years of age, after which a curi- 

ous exception to the laws of growth 
took place, since Jeffery rapidly grew to be 
three feet nine inches in height, whereas most 
men do not grow a quarter of an inch after the 
age of thirty. This dwarf had an enormous 
head, and very large hands and feet; otherwise 
his proportions were symmetrical, and his face 
was considered handsome. 

Another well-authenticated dwarf, and one 
of the most remarkable, was Joseph Boruwlaski. 
He was born in Poland in 1739, and died at the 
advanced age of ninety-eight. He, like Hudson, 
furnishes a paradoxical instance of growth late 
in life. At the age of thirty he was three feet 
three inches in height. Then he seemed to have 
stopped growing; until one day, at the age of 
seventy, he suddenly found that he was able 
to raise with his hand the latch of a door which 
up to that time he had always raised with a 
stick. He does not state how much he increased 
n height, but the fact that he grew at all during 
these advanced years is very unusual. 

There are several conclusions that may be 
drawn in regard to dwarfs, which are interesting 
ud instructive. They represent a wide variation 

rom the normal, and are consequently difficult 
‘o bring within the range of any law, as an 
nomaly in one direction is apt to be followed 
‘y an anomaly in another direction. 

As a general rule, dwarfs are not very intelli- 
ent and are likely to be short-lived. Boruwlaski 
«ad Hudson were exceptions. Nearly all the 
nodern dwarfs have died young, and there is 
iardly one before the public now who was on 
‘xhibition twelve years ago. 

In physical conformation dwarfs, upon the 
whole, are well-proportioned. This is not likely 

be the case with persons who are merely | 

\orter than the average, as this variation is 

iten due simply to their having shorter legs. 
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and in action rapid and 
vivacious. They are as 
common among tall as 
among short races, and 
are almost invariably the 
offspring of parents who 
are above the average 
stature. They are as 
likely to be of one sex 
as another, although male 
dwarfs have been more 
frequently on exhibition. 

The conditions which 
determine diminutive 
stature are many. An 
individual may be born 
much below the average 


and a half inches for 
male infants, and nine- 
teen and one-third inches 
for females, and remain 
at this diminutive size 
for a long time, as Jeffery Hudson did, and 
then grow to be of normal stature. Or he may 
be born of normal size, and after growing 
rapidly for a while, suddenly stop, and always 
remain below the normal. In many cases this 
arrest of growth has been brought about by 
causes which could have been prevented. 

Then there is a class of dwarfs who are born 
of diminutive size, and whose growth is so slow 
as hardly to be perceptible. This was probably 
the case with Boruwlaski, who found at seventy 
years of age that he was taller than at thirty. 
If he had been measured regularly from year 
to year, he would doubtless have found that he 
was making a small annual increase in growth. 

Concerning the personal history of giants, 
much less is known than of dwarfs. The latter 
have been the favorites of kings and queens 
since ancient times, and have always excited 
the interest and curiosity of the people. Giants 
must be regarded as anomalies, represent- 
ing the opposite extreme from dwarfs in 
the variations from the normal or average 
standard. 

Their abnormal stature is generally due 
to great length of legs. Giants usually 
have small heads, in comparison with the 
measurements of other parts. This fact 
was well understood by the ancient sculp- 
| tors, who made the heads of their statues 
| small when they wished to make the body 
| and limbs appear very large, as in the case 
of the familiar statue of Hercules. 

Giants generally have a light, almost 
livid, complexion, soft and flabby muscles, 
poorly developed lungs and weak voices. 
They are generally of a lymphatic tempera- 
|ment, wanting in activity and energy, and 
| consequently feeble both in mind and body. 
They are never long-lived. Of the two 
Irish giants named O’ Brien, Charles, who 
was eight feet two inches tall, died at 
twenty-two, and Patrick, who was five 
inches taller, died at forty-seven. Cornelius 
Magrath, another celebrated giant, who 
grew eighteen inches in a single year, and 
attained the height of seven feet eight 
inches, died at twenty. 

The variations from the laws of growth 
are as peculiar in giants as indwarfs. Some 
are born very large, and get their full growth 
at a very early period. They are prize 
babies, unusually large children, and giants 
in youth; but as they reach their limitations in 
size before others stop growing, the contrast is 
not so great after the age of twenty-five. 





ARE GIANTS STRONG? 


'TTHERS, who are born of average size, 
grow at a normal rate for a few years, 
and then begin to increase in size at an 

extraordinary rate—as in the case of Magrath. 
A few are born very large, and continue grow- 





in the typical dwarf the proportion of sitting 
‘eight, length of legs, and so forth, corresponds | 
‘Ty nearly with the normal, and the diminutive 


hole frame being undersized. In many dwarfs | 
e feet and hands are relatively large, and the 
cad is apt to be large in proportion to the body. 
{n disposition dwarfs are generally irritable, 





| ing rapidly until the age of thirty, or even later. 


It is commonly supposed that men who are 
gigantic in stature are also gigantic in strength. 


normal size of nineteen | 


It is difficult to get any satisfactory evidence 
of exactly what was done, who did it, and under 
what circumstances. 

One thing we feel pretty sure of is that those 
who were giants in stat- 
ure were not necessarily 
giants in strength. In the 
light of modern instances 
we know that men of 
extraordinary size are not 
likely to be excessively 
strong. Men noted for 
great strength have been 
but little above the aver- 
age in stature, being gen- 
erally rather short in the 
length of their limbs. 
Strong men, however, 
have almost invariably 
had great girth measure- 
ments in all parts of the 
body, and have conse- 
quently been considera- 
bly above the average 
weight. 

In regarding dwarfs 
and giants as anomalies, 
one necessarily has in 
mind a central figure or 
typical specimen of the 
human race as a stand- 
ard. We may regard this 
figure as the average 
man. What are the facts 
concerning him, and 
what are the causes and 
consequences of devia- 
tions from his physical 
one begins to make measurements of boys and 





| respective races, English, German, 
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and corresponds very nearly to the average 
height of American men. 

If we should divide those examined as to their 
French, 
Irish, Japanese, and so 
forth, or divide them 
according to the social 
conditions under which 
they live, as professional 
men, bankers, merchants 
or gentlemen of leisure ;, 
or according to the con- 
ditions under which they 
work, as the commercial 
class, laborers, artizans, 
and the inmates of indus- 
trial and criminal institu- 
tions, we should get a 
different average for each 
group, as race, occupa- 
tion and manner of living 
exert a great influence in 
determining stature. 

If the groups were 
divided according to ages, 
there would be a different 
average for each age in 
each class, and we should 
notice the same tendency 
to vary from the mean 
or typical standard. For 
instance, in considering 
the heights of men from 
twenty-two to twenty- 
four years of age, we find 
that five per cent. of the 
men of these ages in 





proportions? When | America fail to reach a stature of sixty-three 
| inches; twenty per cent. fall short of sixty-five 


girls for the first time, as many teachers of | inches, while ninety-five per cent. fail to attain 


physical training are now doing in the various | a stature of seventy-one inches. 
schools and colleges throughout the country, | of those examined equal or surpass sixty-seven 
| inches in stature, while an equal number fail 
| to reach this height. 


the thing that most impresses itself upon the 
attention is the wonderful variety of shapes and 
figures. 

No two are exactly alike; some are short, 


some are tall, some are fat, some are lean, some | 


have large limbs, others small, while the minute 
differences in size and proportion of different 
parts of the body are almost infinite. 


FINDING THE AVERAGE FIGURE. 


FTER some hundreds have been meas- 
ured, however, a figure will shape itself 
in the mind’s eye which will correspond 

to the average, or, better, to the mean or common 
measurements of those examined. If the persons 
measured are in the growing period, the size that 
accompanies different ages soon becomes recog- 
nizable. 

These facts are brought to the attention of the 
dealers and manufacturers of boots and shoes, 
hats and caps, and all sorts of wearing apparel. 
They seon learn the sizes most needed by boys 
and girls of certain ages, and make their goods 
accordingly. After the period of full growth 








has been attained, these same dealers and 





PATRICK O'BRIEN. 
FROM AN OLD PRINT. 
manufacturers know that certain sizes are more 
in demand than others, so the largest orders are 

placed for the most common sizes. 








ment. 


Fifty per cent. 


If a person of any age wishes to find his own 
standing in the community as to height, or any 
other measurement, he may do so by consulting 
certain tables and diagrams prepared by the 
scientists who have collated the measurements 
of a great number of people of all ages and sizes. 
These measurements show, for example, that 
a man of sixty-nine inches is the eightieth man 
in a hundred, or what we term an eighty per 
cent. man, as to height. There are seventy- 
nine shorter and twenty taller than he in the 
usual hundred. The same observation might 
be made as to his standing for every part meas- 
ured, and in this way we can determine whether 
or not he is symmetrical and well-proportioned, 
or whether he is strong or weak for his size and 
development. 


WHAT INFLUENCES GROWTH. 


F an eighty per cent. man as to his height 

I should find that he is only a forty per 

cent. man as to his weight, or as to the 

size of his arms and chest, he would know that 

he is not so well-developed as he should be 

for his stavure, and it would be advisable for 

him to try to improve himself in these 
respects. 

These tests, through the accumulation of 
many measurements, can now be applied 
to men, women and children of different 
ages, by means of what are termed anthro- 
pometric charts, so that there is now no 
excuse for any one not knowing just how 
he or she stands as to size, strength, 
symmetry and development, by comparison 
with the normal standard of the same age. 

Now the reader may ask, Just what is 
meant by the normal standard? We mean 
that type of man or woman which nature 
seems trying to attain, and toward which 
the regular order of growth seems directed. 

There are many variations from this 
standard, as we have seen, and within 
certain limits the range is a normal one, 
and is subject to the law of accidental 
causes. Beyond this range come the dwarfs 
and giants, who are anomalies or abnormal 
variations from the standard. 

Now the interesting question is, What 
causes these variations? The difference in 
the physique of races is supposed to be due 
largely to their physical surroundings, food 
supply, and general habits of life. 

Living for many generations in a cold and 
barren country, or on dry and arid plains, or 

within the confines of a thick forest would natu- 
rally tend to retard physical growth and develop- 
On the other hand, living for generations 


If the teachers who take measurements of|in a temperate climate, by the seashore, in 
different individuals should make a careful study | fertile valleys, or in mountainous regions con- 
of their observations, they would soon learn that | taining large lime deposits would tend to produce 
the individuals tend to arrange themselves in | larger frames and a more vigorous people. 


certain groups, and that the size of these groups | 


Individual variations are influenced chiefly 


and the value of the measurements they repre-| by racial characteristics and secondarily by 


sent conform to certain laws. Let us take, for | natural inheritance. 
parents tends toward the average of that race, 
which is five feet four and seventeen-hundredths 


instance, the question of height. 
If we examine the measurements of one thou- 


A boy born of Chinese 


sand men, and count them off in groups | inches; while one born of Scotch parents tends 
according to stature, we find that the number | toward the average height of that people, five 


| per thousand who are likely to be six feet high | feet eight and seventy-one hundredths inches. 
ature and smallness of parts are due to the | Legend and history abound in exaggerated state- | is only twenty, while a mach smaller number is | 


If both of the boy’s parents were small, he 


ments regarding the feats of huge men. When likely to be less than five feet high. There | would be likely to be below the average; if both 
we inquire into the probable truth of the great | is a larger number at the intermediate heights, | were large, he would probably be above the 
feats of strength that such persons are reported | and at sixty-seven inches there is the greatest average; while if one of the parents were large 


to have performed, we meet with little success. | number of all. 


This is termed the mean height, 


and the other small, the boy would be likely 
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to grow to an intermediate height, or about the | 
average of both. } 
There are many local or social conditions, 
however, that would tend to favor or retard | 
natural growth. Living in a thickly populated 
city, in dark and poorly ventilated rooms, | 
working in a standing position for many hours 
a day, being deprived of a proper amount of 
sleep, and not having enough good, wholesome 
food are some of the causes which tend to retard 


growth and limit development. A great many 
of the poor children who are living in our large | § 


cities are destined to be undersized on account 
of their unhealthy surroundings. 

How much habits and conditions of living 
affect the physique but few persons really know. 
A difference of five inches exists between the 
average statures of the best and the worst nur- 
tured classes of children of corresponding ages. 
Let those persons who think that too much 
attention is being paid to the physical education 
of our boys and girls contemplate this fact, 
and try to realize its injurious effect upon the 
well-being of a community. 

There can be no doubt that pleasant sur- 
roundings, pure air, good food and plenty of 
sunshine favor growth and development. To 
these natural advantages add what may be 
gained by a general participation in all sports 
and games in their season, and a few hours a 
week devoted to systematic exercise, and we 
get at some of the underlying causes that make 
the best-nurtured boys average five inches taller 
than the less fortunate. 

There is another very interesting phase of | 
the law of variation which is not so 
easily accounted for. A person 
may be a good deal above the 
average in height for his age and 
considerably below the average in 
weight, or he may be just the 
reverse. 

Some persons are taller propor- 
tionally when they sit down than 
when they stand up; this is due to 
the comparative shortness of their 
legs. In fact, every conceivable 
kind of variation may take place in 
form and size within the normal 
range, so that a person’s head may 
be in one grade, his feet in another, 
his chest and arms In still another, 
and so on through all the different 
parts of the body. 

When a person varies so widely 
from the normal, he is said to be 
poorly balanced or unsymmetrical, 
and the degree is indicated by the 
range. How far this wide varia- 
tion from the normal affects one’s 
health and general ability is a 
question now under consideration. 
Life-insurance companies will not 
insure a person whose weight is 
too small or too large for his stature, 
because they have found by long 
experience that such persons are 
not likely te be good risks. 

As the difference in weight is 
largely due to differences in girths, 
one can readily see if the chest is 
too small for the height, or the 
limbs too large for the trunk, that 
there is a want of harmony likely 
to invite disease, or affect one’s 
physical power and efficiency. We 
now know that wide variations 
from the normal standard in size 
are also likely to be accompanied 
by marked changes in the mani- 
festation of what may be called 
nervous force. 

We saw, when considering the 
peculiarities of dwarfs and giants, 
that the former were often very 
active, restless, vivacious and quarrelsome, 
whereas the latter were generally indolent, 
stupid and unexcitable. Some scientists reason 
that the differences exhibited by these two 
extremes really mark the difference in effect 
between growth and development—growth in- 
creasing material, as shown in the case of 
giants, and development implying improvement 
in structure, as seen in the case of dwarfs. 

Growth and development, then, may be re- 
garded as two distinct processes; and although 
they are often correlated in respect to nutrition, 
they are often antagonistic to each other. To 
follow this theory out in all its details would 
take us far beyond the limits of this paper. Let 
it suffice to say, therefore, that one may grow 
so fast as to use up a great amount of nervous 
energy and impair his mental efficiency; or he 
may be so active and irritable, or study so long 
and hard, as to lessen his physical growth. 

The best rule in such cases, as in many others, 
is to follow the golden mean. Do not use up 
all your nervous force in one direction; if you 
do, you will not have it to use in other directions. 
Nature exacts a certain share of this force in 
building up our bodies and in keeping them 
in running order. If we draw this force off in 
idle amusement or dissipation, or use it up 
in unremitting toil without any recreation, 
or allow it to run riot in mere animal growth, 
without making any attempts toward cultivation 
or improvement of structure, we must make the 
account good in some way. 

I know of no better way of keeping life’s forces 
well balanced than by bringing into occasional 
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activity all the varied faculties of mind and 
body. It is largely through this activity that 
the different parts of the body get their nourish- 
ment. When one refuses to work, to study or 


a 


an intense little person like Mrs. 
Richard Redding, the events of every- | 


day life hold possibilities of joy or 
pain quite incomprehensible to those of more 
phlegmatic temperament. Her husband, big and 
unemotional, who could have seen their pretty 
suburban home burn to the ground with less 
expenditure of nervous force than she gave 
to the purchase of a new drawing-room rug, 
found the infinite variety of her moods an 
unfailing source of interest. 

One crisp October evening she ran to meet 
him, evidently brimming over with news of great 
import. But he was late, and as both young 
people stood in wholesome awe of their cook, 
it was not until they were seated at the dinner- 
table that he began, tentatively : 

‘Well, Dot, what now?’’ Then, as he tasted 
his first mouthful of soup, he went on: ‘‘Oh, I 
see! A new soup, isn’t it?’’ 

‘Now, Dick,” his wife remonstrated, ‘‘I’ve 








DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 
. THAT YOUR JACKET’S A LITTLE 


MITE LONGER THAN IT WAS." 


not been excited over a new soup for ages. 
You’re always making fun of me, but this time 


you’ Il have to acknowledge that something really | 


important has happened. ’’ 

**Do tell me!’’ he implored. ‘‘You’ve got 
me ‘all nerved up,’ as Aunt Melissa used to 
say. ” 

“* Well,’’ said Dorothy, solemnly, ‘‘ Mrs. 
George Selden was here to-day to tell me that 
I’ve been elected one of the managers of the 
Old Ladies’ Home.’’ 

**You don’t say so!’’ exclaimed Dick, startled 
for once out of his habitual calm. ‘‘What on 
earth can they want of a kid like you?’’ 

**I wish you wouldn’t call me a ‘kid,’ Dick,’’ 
returned his wife, reprovingly. ‘‘Mrs. Selden 
says that they want to interest young people in 
the home, and they chose me to be a director 
because—because they thought the old ladies 
would like me,’’ she ended, blushing. 

‘*That’s very strange,’’ said Redding, gravely. 
Then, as she looked at him, half-puzzled, half- 
appealing, he dropped his bantering tone. ‘‘Of 
course they’ll like you. But can you manage 
the old ladies, or will they manage you?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ Dorothy faltered, ‘‘but Mrs. 
Selden says that it’s every one’s duty to spend 
part of one’s time in philanthropic work.’’ 

Redding laughed. 

‘*Well, Dot, go ahead, and good luck; but 
don’t let the old ladies and their trials and 
tribulations get on your nerves. ’’ 

A week later Dorothy met him with a troubled 
face. 

*‘O Dick,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve beén at the 





| to play, he is literally robbing some part of his 
organism of the food it needs. Strive, then, to 
be well poised, well balanced and symmetrically 
developed, mentally and physically. 
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| home to-day! I was put on a committee to go 
| through the old ladies’ closets and bureau 
drawers ; and to reconcile them to this invasion 
of their privacy, we decided to offer a prize of 
a five-dollar gold piece to the one who kept her 
room and belongings in the best order. Most 
of the inmates seemed delighted to throw open 
their rooms for our inspection, but we had a 
dreadful time with one of them. 

‘*This Mrs. Taggart has always been a thorn 
in the flesh of the directors and matron, for 
she’s been in a constant state of rebellion against 
the rules ever since she came to the home; and 
this visit of inspection made her simply furi- 
ous. She’s an energetic little old woman, and 
though she is over seventy, her hair is black 
and smooth and shining, and her eyes as sharp 
| as gimlets. 

‘*They say she’s a ‘perfect staver’ at working, 
so I believe she left her things purposely in 
| disorder. Her room contained the queerest 
collection of odds and ends you 
ever saw; it was like nothing so 
much as a magpie’s nest; and 
among other articles was a most 
forlorn, moth-eaten fur cape. The 
other members of the committee 
decided that the cape was worth- 
less and only breeded moths, so 
they confiscated it, and said that I 
must take it with me, because 
as we live in the country I could 
make a bonfire of it. I never was 
so seared, for the poor old woman 
glared like a wild animal deprived 
of its young. O dear me, Dick, I 
wish I’d never gone in for phi- 
lanthropy !’’ 

Redding consoled her as well as 
he could, but on the day of the 
next board meeting she was so late 
in coming home that he grew quite 
uneasy, and when at last she 
appeared, she threw herself into 
his arms, wailing: 

‘‘O Dick, since we took away 
her fur cape Mrs. Taggart has 
been acting worse than ever! She 
was so angry at the old woman 
to whom we gave the prize—l 
suppose Mrs. Nixon did give her- 
self airs—that one day, when the 
others were at supper, she went 
into her room and snipped every 
blossom from a beautiful fuchsia 
that was the dear old soul’s pride 
and joy.’’ 

Dick chuckled, but Dorothy 
looked reproachful. ‘‘How can 
you laugh, Dick?’’ she asked, 
tragically. ‘‘The managers de- 
cided that Mrs. Taggart must be 
punished by being sent to Coventry 
for a week or so, and to-day not 
one of them spoke to her. She 
was in the hall when we arrived, 
and the first thing she did was to 
march straight up to me, lay her 
hand on my fur coat, and examine 
it closely. ‘’Pears to me,’ she 
said, calmly, ‘that your jacket’s a 
| little mite longer than it was last time you was 
| here, ain’t it, Mis’ Redding?’ ”’ 
| Dick laughed, and Dorothy said, reluctantly : 

“Of course it was absurd in her to accuse me 
of piecing out the béautiful seal coat you gave 
me last winter with that forlorn old catskin 
cape, and the other directors were in fits of 
stifled laughter; but when I looked down at her 
poor wrinkled hand, all crippled with rheuma- 
tism, smoothing the soft fur so wistfully, and 
thought of all 1 have to make me happy, and 
that I’d deprived her of one of the few relics 
of a time when life was bright for her, too, I 
| ran out of the house, hid myself in the carriage, 
| and cried all the time that the other directors 
were holding their meeting. They were very 
kind to me when they saw how badly I felt, 
and they explained how necessary it was that 
discipline should be maintained. I know they’re 
right, but every time I think of that pathetic 
old hand I’m just heart-broken. ’’ 

After dinner Dorothy said, wistfully: 

‘*Dick, dear, I’ve been thinking about Mrs. 
Taggart, and I’ve made up my mind that what 
ails her is that she’s just like me.’’ 

**Just like you!’’ he echoed. ‘*The idea of 
that old termagant being like you! What on 
earth do you mean ?’’ 

**I mean that she feels little troubles just the 
way I do, so we must have the same kind 
of disposition,’’ persisted Dorothy, earnestly. 
‘*The others are different. They are so glad to 
know that they will have a good home and care 
so long as they live that they don’t mind little 
annoyances ; but when people are born like Mrs. 














Taggart and me, it is the little things that count. 
And, Dick,’’ she added, coaxingly, ‘‘would 
you mind giving me the money you would have 
spent on a Christmas present for me, and letting 
me use it to buy Mrs. Taggart a new fur cape?’’ 

Redding pulled out his pocketbook with de- 
lightful promptness. 

“‘O Dot, Dot,’’? he laughed, ‘‘I knew how 
it would be! Help yourself. But so long as 
clients continue numerous I shall not allow your 
vagaries to deprive me of the pleasure of giving 
my wife a Christmas present.’’ 

Dorothy hugged him. ‘‘1’ll take the cape to 
Mrs. Taggart Christmas morning, and bring her 
back with me to dinner!’’ she announced. 

‘Oh, come now, Dot,’’ her husband pro- 
tested, ‘‘that’s a little too much !’’ 

‘*But, Dick,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘think if it 
were I who was left alone, and old and poor.’’ 

‘Don’t, Dot. I can’t endure thinking of a 
little tender thing like you being left alone.’’ 

‘*But I shall not always be young, Dick, and 
we do not know what may come to me ‘amid 
the changes and chances of this mortal life.’ ’’ 

“‘l wish you wouldn’t be so fanciful,’’ he 
said, frowning impatiently, ‘‘but you may bring 
on your old lady. On the whole, I’m rather 
curious to see her,’’ he conceded. 

Christmas morning Mrs. Taggart, according 
to her invariable habit, had locked and double- 
locked her door, electing to spend the day in 
gloom and semistarvation, thereby reducing the 
kind-hearted matron to despair. When Mrs. 
Redding arrived, announcing her intention of 
taking the old woman home with her to spend 
the day, Miss Green shook her head. 

‘*Tt’s no use,’’ she averred. ‘‘Mrs. Taggart 
won’t ever come out of her room on holidays— 
not even on Fourth of July,’’ she added, as if 
that gunpowdery festival of noise and riot was 
specially dear to the hearts of nervous old ladies. 

But Dorothy persevered, and to Miss Green’s 
surprise she heard the bolt drawn and the door 
cautiously opened. The truth was that the look 
of sympathy in Dorothy’s eyes that day of the 
directors’ meeting had been unmistakable, and 
Mrs. Taggart could not resist the soft voice. 

Nevertheless, when Dorothy entered, tugging 
a large box, Mrs. Taggart regarded it sus- 
piciously, with the expression of some wary 
little animal not unacquainted with traps. 

**T s’pose that’s the ‘good warm shawl’ you 
folks promised me to take the place of that 
handsome cape!’’ she snorted. ‘‘ Land, there 
don’t anybody seem to think I’d like to have a 
mite o’ style about me if I am livin’ in a home, 
an’ shawls ain’t been worn in the flight o’ 
ages 1? 

“Tt isn’t a shawl, Mrs. Taggart,’’ Dorothy 
interposed, timidly, ‘‘and I hope you will like 
this cape, though I’m afraid yours may have 
been a present from some one you loved. My 
mother gave me a set of furs just before she 
died,’’ she continued, a shadow coming over 
her sweet face. ‘‘I was only eight years old, 
but I’ll never forget how I felt when moths got 
into them and my aunt took them away.’’ 

‘*My husband bought me that cape last time 
he ever went outdoors,’’ said Mrs. Taggart, 
briefly. Then, as Dorothy took from the box 
a long cape of glossy black fur, the old woman 
gave a gasp of unqualified amazement. 

‘*You ain’t goin’ to give that to me?’’ 

**Yes, I am,’’ said Dorothy, happily, ‘‘and 
I want you to put it on and let me take you 
home to dine with us.’’ 

She laid the cape over the bowed shoulders, 
but Mrs. Taggart pulled away from her, and 
turned her back abruptly. 

**T’ll come,’’ she said, in a curiously muffled 
tone. Then she snapped, ‘‘But I wish you’d 
get out o’ here till I’m ready! I do hate to hev 
folks al’ays and forever underfoot !’’ 

The words were not encouraging, but Dorothy 
smiled as she meekly retired to the reception- 
room to await the coming of her guest. 

When Mrs. Taggart at last appeared, she had 
evidently done her little best in honor of the 
occasion. 

The dinner passed off successfully, Mrs. 
Taggart having fortunately ‘‘taken’’ to Dick 
from the first; and as for him, he was openly 
infatuated with the strenuous old woman. 
Soothed by the influence of a dinner which 
was one of Katy’s masterpieces, and pleased 
by Dorothy’s exuberant and unaffected gratitude 
for the promise of a receipt for plum pudding 
which had been a secret in the Taggart family 
for generations, Mrs. Taggart found herself left 
alone with her hostess after dinner. She listene | 
for a time to Dorothy’s pretty, gentle chatter, 
and then she said, with visible effort: 

‘*Mis’ Redding, I s’pose I hev acted like sixty 
ever sence I come to the home, but the fact is, 
it’s bad enough to be an inmate without havin: 
folks snoopin’ round the whole endurin’ time. 
Snoopin’ is somethin’ I never could stand. | 
had a neighbor once that was al’ays at it. 

‘*Land,’’ she sniffed, with reminiscent rage, 
‘thow I did despise that woman! My husban:! 
al’ays said that I was as good a housekeepe! 
as he could wish to see, but course there wa 
some days when everything was in the suds 
An’ sure as such a day come, that woman woul: 
skitter ’cross my back yard, comin’ kitty-co! 
nerin’ so’t I couldn’t see her in time to loci 
the door. Then she’d set down, and I’d try t 
interest her in conversation; but all the tim: 
her eyes’d be travellin’ round, takin’ in eve! 
fly-track on the window, an’ I was lucky if sli 














didn’t hatch up some kind o’ an excuse to go 
all over the house from garret to cellar. 

‘**Well, it does seem to me ’s if every one 0’ 
the managers was just like thet woman,—present 
comp’ny excepted,—for they’re al’ays an’ for- 
ever a-snoopin’. 1’m one 0’ them,that when I 
see anythin’ that needs to be done, I want to do 
it, an’ as the hired help to the home is slower’n 
cold molasses, I’m apt to whirl in an’ wash 
dishes or peel potatoes, though we ain’t expected 
to do nothin’ but keep our own rooms in order, 
Well, I never come up from that kitchen, all 
tired an’ het up, that I don’t meet a manager 
just comin’ out o’ my room. An’ she’ll al’ays 
say, in a kinder high an’ mincin’ voice, ‘O 
Mis’ Taggart, if you’d only keep your room in 
sech exquisite order ez Mis’ Nixon does hers!’ 
Huh, she don’t ever do a hand’s turn for any- 
body ’cept them plants o’ hers!’’ 

‘*It does seem hard,’’ agreed Dorothy, sympa- 
thetically, ‘‘and I know just how you feel about 
people going into your room to examine your 
closet and bureau drawers, for I had the same 
experience when [ was at boarding-school.’’ 

Mrs. Taggart looked interested. It was won- 
derful how much she and this lovely, dainty 
little creature had in common. 


**As l’ve told you,’’ Dorothy went on, ‘‘my | 


mother died when I was a child, and my father 
and the servants combined to spoil me. I was 
sent to boarding- 
school at fourteen, 
and when I found 
I was expected to 
keep my Own room 
in order I rebeiled. 
I felt insulted at 
the matron’s going 
through my belong- 
ings every day, and 
giving me a black 
mark if she found 
anything out of 
place. I was about 
to write my father 
to take me home, 
when fortunately 
one of the teachers 
learned of my in- 
tention. 

“T wish I could 
explain it all to you 
as she did to me, 
but I’m afraid I 
ean’t,’’ said Doro- 
thy, humbly. ‘‘She 
told me a story of a 
girl who was visit- 
ing an army en- 
campment hearing 
an Officer tell one of the men that a tent-peg 
was an inch out of line. The girl said she 
didn’t see what difference a little thing like that 
could make, but the officer told her that the most 
important truth a soldier had to learn was the 
absolute necessity of subordination and uni- 
formity. Miss Gray said that men learned this 
more easily than women, who, as a rule, were 
undisciplined, but until they did learn to submit 
to discipline, for the good of the whole, they 
would never contribute to the world’s progress. 
She talked to me for a long time; but this story 
was what made the greatest impression, for the 
thought that all those brave soldiers had sub- 
mitted to a surveillance much more severe than 
any I would ever be called on to undergo put an 
end to my rebellion.’’ 

Mrs. Taggart laid down an unwieldy crazy- 
quilt which she had insisted on bringing with 
her, in spite of Dorothy’s suggestion that she 
give herself a day of complete rest. 

“*T wasn’t brought to the home by my own 
shiftlessness, but by the breaking of a bank, 
Mis’ Redding,’’ she had replied, austerely. ‘‘I 
haven’t ever been visitin’ without my pick-up 
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work, an’ 1 ain’t goin’ to begin now.’’ She 
surveyed Dorothy meditatively before remark- 
ing, with some hesitation: 

“‘Well, I declare, if a pretty little creature 
like you an’ all them big, smart men can stand 
folks a-snoopin’, seems as if I might, doesn’t 
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it?’’ Then she broke out with startling energy, 
**Land o’ liberty, let ’em snoop, if it’s any 
comfort to ’°em! They won’t never have no 
more trouble with me, Mis’ Redding.’’ 

And to the unbounded astonishment of di- 
rectors, matron and inmates, they never did. 








By Otis Landseer { Serfhbert 


Ze~4|LL wild beasts are 
LA now much more 
A’ afraid of men than 
in former times, and this 
dread of mankind has in- 
creased as human weapons 
have grown more deadly. 

Once and once only have 
I seen a panther that was 
other than a skulking, timorous brute, intent 
only on escape. It was fifteen years ago, on the 
Olympie shore and range, south of the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. I then held a kind of roving 
commission from the Smithsonian Institution. 
1 was but twenty-two, and was thus put on my 


mettle to penetrate unvisited quarters of the | I had come upon an old log hut, in a secluded 


world and keep my eyes open. | 
At that time the region was a veritable terra | 





DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. 


AS IT DREW ITSELF TOGETHER TO JUMP. 


incognita. On the map it is termed Clallam | 
County, but for a hundred miles east and west, 
particularly among the mountains, it was then 
as primitive and savage as when our race first 
set foot on the continent. 

It was one vast tangle of brush and rotting 
tree trunks, which gave way like wet paper 
underfoot, letting the unwary explorer through 
into unsuspected holes, where he might, very 
possibly, find himself in the lair of a grizzly that 
had never yet learned gun-fear. Bears and 
panthers were the monarchs of this solitude. 

Humanly speaking, too, it was a lawless 
coast. Scattered along the shore, often leagues 
apart, were a few ‘‘lookouts’’ of otter-hunters, 
who were a law unto themselves, and did not 
hesitate to send a far-killing bullet after those 
who intruded on their ‘‘ranges. ’’ 

The flakes of a few Victoria fishermen might 
be stumbled on during the season. About 
the river mouths one would at times catch 
glimpses of an Indian canoe, or a thin line of 
smoke rising at sunrise or sunset. But the forest 
was too dense, rank and tangled for good hunt- 
ing, and the Indians and half-breeds here were 
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HOW TO 


MAKE A WRITING-TELEGRAPH 


By William B. Stout pre 





O doubt many of 
the boys who read 
this article saw at 

the St. Louis Fair the 
wonderful electric writing- 
telegraph, or ‘‘ telauto- 
graph,’’ as it is called. 

Here a man sat at a desk 
with a pencil, and wrote 
and drew pictures, while 
above him, on another 
sheet of paper, in a sepa- 
rate machine, a_ pencil 
guided itself in the same manner and drew the 
sume lines. It was very interesting, especially 
when one thought of writing from one city to 
«nother, as can be done with this machine. . 

Having seen the instrument at the fair, I 
teturned home and set to work to devise one 
which the boys could make. At first I had 
trouble, but at last I hit upon the simple scheme 
of the apparatus shown in the drawings. 

Of course it takes two machines, one for 
each end of the line, and exactly similar. 
Chese are made like that shown in Fig. I. 
Here A is a base-board, at the upper left- 
hand corner of which is pivoted an ‘‘L’’-shaped 











piece L, called a ‘‘ bell-crank.’’ This 
extends to the middle line of the base-board 
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mainly those whom mur- 
der or other crimes had 
rendered outcasts. 

In some expectation of 
finding the precious metals, 
I had been trying to reach 
a high mountain valley, 
visible from the coast, by 
ascending the gorge of the 
Puy-Clallam, or Elwha River ; and to facilitate 
my search I had coasted round into the mouth 
of the Puy-Clallam, from Port Townsend, in a 
sailing dory, which carried my small kit and 
stock of provisions. 

A little way up the tidal portion of the river 


nook of the shore, It had evidently been deserted 

for several years, but it served me as a base for 
my tramps up the gorge. On the night of 
my story I had returned to it rather late 
and thoroughly tired, after a solitary jaunt 
of twenty miles or more. I put on half 
a salmon to boil in my porcelain kettle, 
over a fire which a rock and the end of the 
hut sheltered, and I also made a skilletful 
of hot ‘‘breakfast food’’; this, with sugar 
and a spoonful of diluted canned milk, 
appeased my hunger a little, till the salmon 
was cooked. 

Meanwhile dusk had fallen, and the 
swarming mosquitoes drove me to don net 
and gloves. The hum of thousands of 
these insects blended with the distant roar 
of rapids up the river. To eat my salmon 
in peace it was necessary to smoke out the 
hut and retire inside—for the insect pests 
dashed blindly into my platter and into my 
mouth. 

The moon was not yet quite in sight over 
the wooded mountain across the stream, but 
its light was slowly diffusing itself athwart 
the wilderness; and presently I heard two 
sea-otters miauing at each other down in 
Little Bay. They seemed to be close in to 
the shore; and as my supper had revived 
me considerably, I took my carbine and 
stepped outside. It was possible, I thought, 
to get a shot at them as the moon came 

up; and a sea-otter pelt may be worth a couple 
of hundred dollars. 

My little cooking fire had burned down, and 
1 scuffed some loose sand over it with my foot 
as 1 stopped to listen to the otters again. But 
a dense gust of mosquitoes dashed into my face 
as I stood there; and reflecting that I might 
have to lie or stand quiet for some little time if 
I stalked the otters, I went back inside for my 
head net and gloves, standing my carbine 
against that end of the hut as I did so, for the 
door was at the other end. 

It took me a minute or two to find and put 
on the net in the dark interior of the hut; but 
I was coming out when, not twenty feet away, 
I discovered some large animal with eyes that 
glowed like coals in the obscurity! It was in 
the very act of crouching to spring at me! I 
heard the sough of its breath as it drew itself 
together to jump, and I leaped back into the 
hut and slammed the door. 

I had no time to spare. The beast came 
plump against the door with a violence that 
nearly hurled it back and me with it! One 
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I set my back against the door and dug my 
heels into the earth to hold it fast, yelling all 
the while to scare the creature away. But my 
shouts did not frighten it in the least. With 
eager growlings it dug and tore at the door with 
its nails. It even tried to dig the earth away 
beneath it. 

Then it coursed eagerly round the hut in 
long bounds, and leaped on the roof. Some 
slight smell of my fire lingered at the farther 
end of the hut, and my carbine, too, standing 
there, must have given off odors; but these 
smells appeared not to deter the animal. 

With low growls it dug at the poles and 
boughs of the roof. The old dry stuff rattled 
through on me as I groped for a log bench in 
the hut to set against the door. I feared that 
the beast would tear a hole in the roof and 
spring down on me; but the thick, matted mass 
of sodden boughs embarrassed it. 

All the time I was shouting savagely, and 1 
made haste to strike a whole card of matches, 
hoping that the odor of brimstone or the gleam 
of light would deter the beast from its attack. 
But immediately it came digging at the door 
again, as if transported by ferocity; and again 
I threw my weight against the inside of the 
door, for I dared not trust to the bench. 

My disgust with myself for being such a fooi 
as to leave my carbine outside can easily be 
imagined. I was at my wit’s end to know 
how to beat the creature off. Plainly it was 
bold from hunger, and had no doubt smelled 
my salmon, half of which was on a shelf just 
inside the hut door. I had thoughts of throw- 
ing the fish out to it, and then an idea came 
into my mind. For preserving the skins of 
birds and small animals I had taken along a 
quantity of arsenic in a bottle. When the 
violence of the creature’s efforts at the door 
had subsided and it was racing round the hut 
again, I hastily cut a deep gash in the fish with 
my knife; then, striking another match, I put 
in as much as twenty grains of the poison. 

By this time the animal was on the roof 
again, scratching and snarling and snuffling. 
Opening the door a little, I flung out the 
salmon. I had scarcely done so when, pounce! 
came the beast to the ground. With a sniff and 
snarl it seized the fish and ran off a little way. 
Not so far, however, but that I could hear it 
eating, its teeth gritting on the back-bone. 

There must have been five or six pounds of 
the fish; but within half a minute the animal 
was back, sniffing about the place for more. I 
listened anxiously. It jumped on the roof again, 
then prowled round the hut. 

Presently there came an interval of silence, 
broken on a sudden by a frightful staccato 
screech! Then followed some lofty tumbling 
all over the ground about the hut, enlivened by 
the most blood-curdling yells it is possible to 
imagine! Peeping out, I caught glimpses of 
what occurred. Sometimes that poor brute 
went ten feet in the air, then it clawed up the 
earth and brush, turned wild somersaults, and 
tore and bit its own flesh. It tried in vain to 
vomit forth the poison. 

If not hard-pressed in self-defense, I would 
never administer arsenic to any living creature. 

Pathetic moans succeeded the screeches, and 
then the suffering animal dragged itself to the 
stream, where I heard it noisily lapping water ; 
and after that the end came very soon. 

Fancying that its mate might have been 
attracted by the yelling, I hastily secured my 
carbine and stayed inside the hut till morning. 

At sunrise I found the creature dead, less 
than a hundred yards from the place where it 
drank. It was, as I had supposed, a mountain- 
lion, or panther, a big male that would have 
weighed two hundred and fifty pounds, I am 
sure, and probably one that had never before 
seen a human being, or learned aught of the 





paw came in at the crevice by the door-post. 
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other pencil in an exactly similar line, | 
allowing for the stretching of the | 
strings. If it were not for this | 
stretching, of course, our line would 
work for miles; but since we cannot 
get rid of it, we can only work for a | 
few hundred feet, when we must 


use fine wire instead of string. To 





deadly guile of man. 
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strip of thin paper passed from a roll beneath, 
supported by side pieces as shown. This passes 
up through the slot, under the pencil and under 
a strip (h), cut away underneath in the middle 
enough so that the paper can pass under easily, 
but snugly. 

Thus, when a message has been written, one 
can take hold of the end of the paper and pull 


A, and has on its end a straight stick (a) pivoted | make this machine, select a base-board of | it through, then by a side pull tear it off; and 


on a small screw (d), this stick being as long | 
as one leg of the ‘‘L,’’ or bell-crank. At its | 
other end is fastened a pencil, as shown. 

On the pencil end of this piece (a) and on | 
the outer end of the piece L are brads (n, n), 
from which run strings or wires (b, c) on one 
side, and on the other rubber bands (r), which | 
terminate at brads or tacks (m), as shown. 
The strings run to similar parts of the other | 
machine. 

Now suppose we pull the pencil to the right. 
The string (c), it will easily be seen, will pull | 
the pencil at the other end to the right also. | 
Suppose we pull it to the left. Then the rubber 
band at the other end will pull its pencil to the 
left. 

Similarly, if we push our pencil up, the arm 
(a) will push up the arm of the bell-crank L, 
pushing the other arm sidewise so that the string 
(b) will move to the left, working the bell- 
crank at the other end to the left,—the rubber 
pulling it,—and thus pulling its pencil up. 





Thus we see that any way we move the 
pencil at one end, this movement will move the | 


proper size and plane it well. 

Cut a bell-crank of quarter-inch wood, or, if 
the machine is to be a 
large one to work ‘‘long 
distance,’’ build the tri- 
angle or ‘‘L’’ of laths. 

The piece (a), as be- 
fore stated, is made the 
same length as one arm 
of L. 

The pencil is held in 
its place at the end of 
the piece (a) by means 
of a slot, three-quarters 
of an inch or so in length, 
sawed directly through 
the hole into which the 
pencil is thrust. A small screw on the outer | 
edge of the piece (a) may be used to tighten 
or relax the slot, until the pencil is held} 
securely. 

Instead of having to tack on a new piece of 
paper for every message, a slot H may be cut 





we are ready for the next word. The whole 
arrangement is so clearly seen in the drawings 
that no more detailed 
description is necessary. 

In Fig. If I have 
shown the way of turn- 
ing at an angle by means 
of bell-cranks T, T, fast- 
ened to a stick (t) on 
top of a post J. The 
cranks are pivoted at V, 
have both sides border- 
ing the right angle of 
equal length, and are cut 
of quarter-inch pine. 

As to the rubber bands 
on the machines, they 
are arranged in any manner to keep the line 
tight and still not be in the way of the machine 
when writing. For long lines they should be 
of extra weight. 

With a wire line and heavy bands or springs 
such a line will give accurate results for a 


in the base-board with a saw, and through it a considerable distance. 
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HOOP- SKIRT FASHIONS OF 1858. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


hen a Japanese baby is born it is cus- 

tomary to plant a tree. On the child’s 
wedding-day the tree is cut down and is given 
to a cabinet-maker. Furniture made of the 
wood is regarded as one of the chief ornaments 
of the new home. 


A pre denen must have had a shock when 
they learned that the Earl of Crawford’s 
collection of United States stamps, alleged to 
be the finest in the world, travels with him, 
and took all chances of wind and water on board 
the ship Valhalla, in the recent ocean yacht- 
race. If some enthusiasts possessed that treasure 
they would stay ashore and live in a safe- 
deposit vault. 


™ farmers of Kansas pay a high compliment 
to the young men from Eastern colleges 
who helped them harvest their crops last 
summer. They say the best help they had in 
the field were college boys from New York and 
New England, who set the Western fellows 
‘*some pretty tough stunts’? in work. The 
farmers want more of the college boys to help 
them this year. 


he sad problem of the epitaph came to a 
Pennsylvania boy the other day, when his 
pet dog was killed by a railway-train. The 
boy buried the dog in the back yard, then set 
up at the head of the grave a piece of a railway 
tie, and pondered over the inscription. The 
result surprised his kinsfolk and other friends 
when they saw painted in white letters on the 
tie, ‘‘Look out for the locomotive.’’ But who 
could have done better? 


 Bigasig of the railway mail service who work 
on the trains to and from New York, 
and who have no homes in or near the city, 
have an organization which ministers to their 
comfort and is operated on an economical basis. 
They have a lodging-house, and each of the 
seven hundred members pays twelve dollars a 
year. The moderate outlay -secures for him 
a clean bed whenever he is in New York and 
the use of a reading-room. Intelligent codpera- 
tive organization is thus doing excellent work. 


dvertising has now become a part of the arts 
of war, as practised by the Japanese. 
When they occupied Dalny, after the Russians 
abandoned it, there were no gates for the dry 
docks. The Russians had hidden them. Togo’s 
ships needed repairs and cleaning. The dry 
docks were useless without the gates. Long 
search failed to reveal them. Thereupon the Jap- 
anese adopted the American plan, and devised 
a ‘‘want ad’”’ to fit the case. The next day 
a Chinaman appeared at headquarters in re- 
sponse“to the ‘‘ad,’’ and told them where the 
gates were sunk. 


Tr the average layman, the most important 
word said at the recent annual meeting of 
the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis was a famous physi- 
cian’s condemnation of ‘‘the ostrich policy.’’ 
Well-meaning friends, he said, always exhort 
the doctor, ‘‘Don’t tell Nellie she has tuber- 
culosis, for it will kill her at once!’’ So Nellie 
lingers in fancied security until her case is 
beyond cure. The specialists who debated this 
point agreed that ‘‘Nellie should be told,’”’ and 
if her friends will look at it in a large-minded 
way they will take the same view. When the 
patient knows her danger, the physician can 
count on that prompt codperation and continual 
self-help which so frequently turn the scales in 
favor of, recovery. 


Nw and then the best-laid plans of the house- 
wife go wrong, as a Philadelphia matron 
discovered not long ago. Her cook would not 
rise in the morning in time to get breakfast, so 
the housewife bought an automatic phonograph, 
which could be set to running at any desired 
hour. She put this machine in the cook’s room, 
and promptly at six o’clock the next morning 
there came from the corner where it was con- 
cealed the words of the song beginning, ‘‘ ’Tis 
the voice of the sluggard.’’ Breakfast was on 
time that morning, but that night the cook 
concealed the contrivance in her master’s room, 
and set it at four o’clock. The man of the 
house was wakened at that unseemly hour by 
a ghostly voice from under his bed singing, 
“**Tis the voice of the sluggard, I hear him 
complain.’’ And now the housewife has neither 
cook nor phonograph, for her husband ‘'‘fired’’ 
both. 


hen the late Gen. Fitzhugh Lee was 
buried, several Confederate veterans were 
among the civilian escort. They wore the old 
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uniform, marked with the insignia of the rank 
to which they attained. Lieut. U. S. Grant, 
a grandson of the great general, was adjutant 
of the parade, and from his horse directed the 
honorary pall-bearers to their proper places. 
When he saw on the collar of the Confederate 
uniform of one of these men the captain’s 
insignia, the young lieutenant, in obedience to 
the military regulations that a junior officer 
dismount before addressing a senior, sprang 
from his horse, and on foot directed the captain 
where to stand. This is only one of many signs 
that the old bitterness has disappeared, and 
that in its place has come a mutual respect that 
promises much for the future. 


B" Nye, of humorous memory, once described 
what he called his ‘‘Black Fly Eradicator 
and Insect Besom of Wrath.’’ An invention even 
more deadly than that has been put on the mar- 
ket by a New England manufacturing company 
which makes appliances for destroying brown- 
tail moths. As described in the advertising 
circular, ‘‘ it first instantly paralyzes’’ the 
worm. Then, while he is helpless, it ‘‘injects 
a deadly poison’? into his system. Next, it 
‘‘suffocates’’ him ‘‘with a deadly gas’’; but 
not content even with this, the relentless imple- 
ment burns him ‘‘with the hot, penetrating 
flame of chemical compounds,’’ and ‘‘with a 
forced flame like a blowpipe.’’ And finally, 
in order that there may not even be a funeral, 
the torch incinerates the body, and so ‘‘destroys 
the hairy growth, which is thrown off in the 
air when the worm is disturbed, and which is 
the cause of the dreaded brown-tail rash.’’ Is 
it any wonder the worm turns when people do 
things like that to him? 


® & 
EQUANIMITY. 
A real spirit 
Should neither court neglect, nor dread to bear it. 
Byron. 
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THE PRESIDENT AT HARVARD. 


f the twenty-five men who have filled the 
O presidency, fourteen only have been 

qualified to attend such a class reunion 
as President Roosevelt will attend at Harvard 
this month, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his graduation. Two others attended college, 
but were not graduated, and one was educated in 
the technical military academy at West Point. 
Eleven colleges have graduated Presidents, 
two each in Massachusetts, Ohio and Virginia, 
and one each in Maine, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 

lt is interesting to note the period in which 
these college-trained men rose to eminence. 
After Washington, who did not go to college, 
every President up to Jackson, in 1825, had 
attended college. Seven of the nine men with- 
out classical education served in the period from 
Jackson to Hayes; and from the time of Hayes 
to the present, every President save Cleveland 
had sat in a college lecture-room. 

It is worth remembering, ion, Sank the mated 
Presidents have been the self - trained 
Washington in the early period, Jackson and 
Lincoln in the middle, and Cleveland in the 
latest period. 

There is considerable encouragement in all 
this for the young man of parts. It indicates 
what every one who gives any thought to the 
subject has long known, that education can do 
nothing but educate, that is, draw out what 
there is in a man. 

® © 


BRIDLING THE TONGUE. 


here is more than mere cynicism in Talley- 

rand’s remark that ‘‘speech was given 

to man to conceal his thoughts.’’ If we 
are to live in peace and harmony with our fellows 
we must conceal many thoughts, unless we are 
endowed with a mind in which no unkind or 
unpleasant thought can find lodgment. 

We may think that Neighbor X is more 
agreeable than Neighbor Y, that Mrs. A’s 
daughter is more beautiful than Mrs. B’s, and 
that Doctor Pill is a better physician than 
Doctor Pellet ; but what unpleasantness it would 
create if we were to say these things to Doctor 
Pellet, or to Mrs. B, or to Neighbor Y! 

The newspapers reported the other day that 
Emperor William had charged the Russian 
generals and soldiers with incompetence and 
drunkenness, and had called the Japanese the 
“scourge of God.’’ The telegraph-lines were 
kept busy for a while carrying messages of 
denial that William had said anything of the 
kind. What he thinks on the subject we do 
not know ; but we do know that he appreciates 
the importance of refraining from making dis- 
paraging remarks in public about his neighbors. 
Russia may suspect that he holds all manner 
of uncomplimentary views, but so long as his 
speech conceals them the peace of the world is 
not threatened. 

A more remote but more significant illustration 
of the effect of concealing one’s thoughts can 
be seen in the method of Secretary Hay in 
dealing with the Chinese government during 
the Boxer uprising. He knew, as every other 
public man knew, that the Chinese government 
had not done all in its power to protect for- 
eigners, but not for a moment did he let the 
faintest suspicion of his thought creep into his 





despatches, and by the very force of his verbal 
assumption that China was acting in good faith 
he compelled it so to act. 
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THE ANTHEM OF WATERS. 


Loud is the vale! The voice is up 
With which she speaks when storms are gone, 
A mighty unison of streams! 

Wordsworth. 


* ¢ 


THE REENSLAVEMENT OF WOMEN. 


eformer, educator and economist have been 
occupied for the past quarter of a century 
in the emancipation of women. Just 
when it seems that the work is nearly finished, 
and that woman is free to go where she pleases, 
study what she pleases, and do whatever she 
pleases, behold, the air vibrates with a new 
threat of an old tyranny! The physiologists 
and the economists may have been vanquished, 
but the edict of Paris still triumphs, and if 
that ordains the reénslavement of women—the 
revival of the hoop-skirt—rebellion is useless. 

An awful whisper is in the air that this 
calamity impends. Nobody knows whether the 
crinoline is coming at the behest of the dress- 
maker, whose occupation demands a change in 
sleeve or bodice or skirt every year, or whether 
the plot is one by which the steel trust seeks 
to double its profits. But England is aghast at 
the prospect. 

Some energetic agitators are organizing a post- 
card campaign against the danger. A well- 
known feminine novelist appeals for a hundred 
and twenty thousand women to write post-cards 
to a London paper, pledging themselves to defy 
the crinoline. One active woman is reported 


| eager to write a thousand post-cards with her 


own hand to help on the cause. It is not clear 
why she thinks a thousand repetitions of her 
personal view will be more effective than a 
single protest. But her enthusiasm may be 


granted. 

Arguments in favor of the hoop-skirt are hard 
to find. It was not ornamental or becoming. 
Its nearest approach to actual human useful- 
ness was discovered by Artemus Ward. He 
was obliged once to spend a winter night in an 
unheated room, having a broken window. 
Half-frozen, he rummaged about to find some- 
thing with which to stuff the broken sash. The 
only article the closet yielded was a discarded 
hoop-skirt, with which, he afterward declared, 
he kept out ‘‘a little of the coarsest of the cold’’ 
—the one historical instance of the serviceable- 
ness of a hoop-skirt. 
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NOT USELESS. 


ave the ocean cable and quick overland 
communication diminished the impor- 
tance of diplomatic representatives to 
foreign governments, as some persons assert? 
The foreign officers of two governments can so 
easily confer over the wire, they say, that a 
nation needs only an occasional special envoy 
who may be charged with the completion of a 
particular negotiation. 

That theory of the diplomatic service over- 
looks the great value of ambassadors and min- 
isters in creating an atmosphere friendly to their 
owncountry. Think how much Wu Ting-fang, 
the gifted Chinese minister who left here a few 
years ago, did by his speeches before commercial 
gatherings and educational institutions to bring 
Americans to recognize some of the intrinsic 
merits of the long-lived empire which he repre- 
sented. Our Presidents usually send to the 
court of St. James an ambassador of good 
oratorical abilities. His influence there may 
be very great. 

An old French proverb declares that ‘‘ Absent 
people are always in the wrong.’’ It is easy 
to misunderstand those whom we do not see. 
Thousands of petty disagreements in every-day 
life can be ended by a little plain talk. Because 
diplomatists serve this end, their expensive 
establishments and lavish entertainments are 
not so purposeless as they seem at first thought. 

It may have seemed wasteful for the Russian 
and the Japanese representatives in Washington, 
during the last winter of terrible struggle at 
home over the destinies of the far East, to 
give costly receptions. But the entertainments 
doubtless have an effect on American public 
sentiment, just as did the Japanese exhibit at 
the World’s Fair, maintained in the same spirit. 

If diplomacy can in any case shorten the 
duration of war by a single day, it has earned 
its cost for years. Fancy ices are much cheaper 


than gunpowder. 
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TORNADOES. 


t is now the season when that part of the 
| United States immediately east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and especially the great central 
plateau, is subject to the visitation of the terribly 
destructive storms frequently called cyclones, 
but more properly tornadoes. 

The usual season is from April until July, 
inclusive, although the storms sometimes occur 
much later. 

All storms are cyclones. The ordinary cyclone 
develops slowly, covers a large area, moves 
slowly, and disappears only after many hours 
or days. The tornado is sudden and extremely 
violent, moves in a narrow path, and is quickly 
over. Tornadoes are seldom more than five 














hundred yards wide, and often not more than 
thirty, limited frequently to a few miles in 
length and usually to a hundred or so, but 
capable of terrible destruction during their short 
working-day. The motion is spiral, in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of the hands of a clock, 
and upward. The velocity has never been 
accurately measured. 

The cause of a tornado is supposed to be the 
successful attempt of a layer of dry-heated air 
to force its way up through a layer of cool, moist 
air which overlies it. The sudden uprush creates 
a vacuum, toward which the surrounding air 
rushes from every direction. It takes a whirling 
motion for the same reason that a considerable 
body of water whirls when it begins to escape 
from the outlet in a kitchen sink. 

Tornadoes usually, although not invariably, 
travel.from southwest to northeast, just as do 
ordinary storms. The United States Weather 
Bureau declares that it is seldom possible to 
predict them and never possible to prevent 
them, but it gives certain general rules for safety 
which may be followed by one who sees a tor- 
nado approaching. They are: 

1. Stand facing the advancing cloud, and if 
it is coming straight toward you, flee to the 
right. 

2. Take refuge in the lowest available struc- 
ture, a cellar or cave, if possible; otherwise _ 

3. Throw yourself on the ground and cling 
to a stake or stump. 

For the comfort of those who live in a tornado 
country it may be said that scientists have esti- 
mated the chance that any given square mile 
will be visited as coming only once in a thousand 
years. 
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ose famous Americans who failed of election to 

the Hall of Fame in 1900 have a second chance 
this year. It will be recalled that when the com- 
mittee of one hundred appointed to select fifty 
great men whose names were to be inscribed on the 
lower walls of the colonnade in New York, desig- 
nated by the ambitious title, made their report, 
only twenty-nine men had received the required 
number of votes. Arrangements are now making 
to fill the remaining twenty-one vacancies, and 
al&o to select five more names, making a total of 
twenty-six. The nominations will close on July 
ist, and are to be made to the council of New York 
University. The great men must have been born 
within the territory now included within the 
United States, and they must have been dead at 
least ten years. There are plenty of them left, as 
the tablets in the hall do not honor John C. 
Calhoun or Edgar Allan Poe, Horace Greeley 
or Elias Howe, DeWitt Clinton or Nathan Hale, 
George Bancroft or Rufus Choate, besides scores 
of other notable Americans. It was discovered 
after the voting began in 1900 for the first candi- 
dates to be honored that many men whose fame 
arose in America were born abroad, such men 
as Roger Williams and Alexander Hamilton. 
Therefore provision has been made for an annex 
to the hall to contain thirty names of foreign- 
born Americans, and five of these are to be 
selected this year. In order that the women 
may not be slighted, another annex is to contain 
the names of sixty women, twelve of which are 
to be inscribed this year. Two of the twelve 
women are to be foreign-born. It would be 
an amusing as well as a profitable occupation 
for summer evenings for the otherwise unem- 
ployed to make up a list of those whose names 
ought to appear, and save it for comparison with 
the official list when it is published. 
wy daughters are educated in many parts 

of Germany in travelling schools, which go 
from village to village to give girls over sixteen 
years of age practical lessons in housekeeping, 
cooking, the selection of food, care of poultry and 
cattle, the cultivation of vegetables, and butter- 
and cheese-making. The results have been so 
satisfactory that it is now proposed to add instruc- 
tion in nursing, cooking for the sick, mending and 
sewing. The teachers, who are graduates of the 
schools of housework, and have passed govern- 
ment examinations, carry with them an outfit of a 
cooking-stove and the various utensils for cooking 
and ironing. The classes are held in the school- 
houses, the term lasts six weeks, and the cost 
of tuition is put so low as practically to exclude 
no one. > oe 
anskrit literature, as Sir H. Arthur Blake has 
found, recognizes the transmission of malaria 
by quit passage from the Gréek his- 
torian Herodotus is reproduced in a London 
medical journal, as further evidence of the ancient 
interest in the insect: “In the parts of Egypt 
above the marshes the inhabitants pass the night 
upon lofty towers, which are of great service, as 
the gnats are unable to fly to any height on account 
of the winds. In the marsh country, where there 
are no towers, each man possesses a net instead. 
By day it serves him to catch fish, while at night 
he spreads it over his bed in which he is to rest, 
and creeping in, goes to sleep underneath.” 

or nine of the past ten years more immigrants 

have come to America from Italy than from 
any other country. In 1900 the Austro-Hungarians 
headed the list. They have been second in number 
since, with the Russians third. The increase 
from forty-three thousand Italians in 1894 toa hun- 
dred and ninety-three thousand in 1904, together 
with similar gains in the number of immigrants 
from Austria-Hungary and Russia, has forced th: 
British and German immigrants from first an’ 
second to fourth and fifth place. It is this grea‘ 
change in the racial character of the newcomers 
that has aroused the protest in recent years agains! 
the dumping of undesirable people on these shores. 
and has led to an increase in the stringency of th« 
immigration laws. It is but natural that some 





inquiry should be made, into the reason for tl 
comparatively sudden exodus of large numbers 0! 
persons from the countries that now head the lis! 














especially as it has been charged that the Hunga- 
rian government has guaranteed a definite number 
of immigrants each year to a steamship company 
whose ships touch at the ports of Austria~-Hun- 
gary. The Hungarian premier explained a year 
ago that the government did not wish the Huns to 
leave the country, but that, since they were emi- 
grating, the government had tried to get a better 
steamship service by arranging to have them sail 
from Mediterranean rather than from Atlantic 
ports. There are now in Hungary as well as in 
other European countries American agents inquir- 
ing into the general practice of those countries to 
discover whether “assisted” immigrants, that is, 
paupers and criminals, are put on board ships 
bound for the United States. In one country, at 
least, the agent has come in conflict with the 
government, and has had to ask the American 
ambassador for protection. 
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MANAGING MOTHER. 


e first three days of Mrs. Borrow’s visit her 

daughter-in-law stood it heroically; the next 
three days she fidgeted; the seventh she spoke 
out. She tried to speak considerately, but she 
felt that she could not endure it any longer. In 
the country, of course, it was all right to wear 
aprons mornings, but in the city—why, no one 
except servants wore aprons in these days. 

Mrs. Borrow’s little wrinkled fingers smoothed 
nervously the immaculate polka-dot apron ; polka- 
dots had always been her favorite pattern. 

“They’re always fresh, Gertrude,” she pleaded. 

“Of course they are,” Gertrude conceded, gen- 
erously, “but the point is, nobody thinks of wear- 
ing them.” 

Mrs. Borrow sighed. Gertrude could not guess 
all that wistful sigh covered—the frugality of long, 
happy years, when every cent was being saved to 
send James to college. One wore aprons then to 
save one’s dress, and now— perhaps now, in 
James’s beautiful home, one wore them for 
memory! 

“T’d be real sorry to seem set, Gertrude,” she 
said, “‘but it don’t seem as if I could stop wearing 
them, somehow. I’d feel as if L wasn’t dressed 
proper. I guess,” with a tremulous little laugh, 
“*twould take a real upheaval to change me. If 
you could manage that, now —” 

Gertrude smiled at that—she was a splendid 
manager. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Borrow went fora 
fresh apron, there was none in her drawer. She 
hunted through all the drawers—not an apron. 
For a long while she stood looking thoughtfully at 
a picture which she did not see. When the break- 
fast-bell rang, she went down-stairs smiling and 
unperturbed ; once, happening to glance down at 
her apronless dress, she started hurriedly, but 
the next moment she remembered. 

It happened to be Gertrude’s day for her French 
class, so that she was away all the morning. When 
she returned, the two had a harmonious luncheon 
together, and then went to the library, Gertrude 
for a book and Mrs. Borrow for her knitting, 
which she had left there. Presently Gertrude, 
who had been hunting about the room, stopped in 
perplexity. 

“Mother,” she asked, “have you seen that book 
I was reading yesterday?” 

“A novel, wasn’t it?” 
placidly. 

“Yes, that red-covered one.” 

“It always did annoy me,” the little old lady 
remarked, evasively, “to see a grown woman 
reading in the daytime ; it looks so shiftless.” 

With sudden enlightenment Gertrude glanced 
again at the table, where she had left half a dozen 
new novels the day before; every one had disap- 
peared. 

“IT know you feel about it the way I do,” the 
serene voice went on, “for I heard you say the 
other morning that you’d ought to break yourself 
of reading so many novels.” 

Fortunately, Gertrude had a sense of humor, 
and it was equal to the situation. 

“After all, mother,” she said, “I believe I do 
like your aprons mornings. Somehow you don’t 
look natural without them.” 


Mrs. Borrow asked, 
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A DISTORTED VIRTUE. 


he distinction between a virtue and a vice is 

sometimes not so clear to any one capable of 
apprehending it as the moralist would have us 
believe. At least, there is doubt enough to make 
one hesitate to pronounce judgment against the 
seeming sinner. 

Mary Forbush had two lovers some fifty years 
ago. She was as good as she was fair, and she 
had a true and tender heart. She said “no” to 
Frank Gordon as gently although as firmly as she 
said “yes” to John Mann. She was married after 
a short engagement, and was happy wife, mother 
and grandmother all in due course. 

Everybody said Frank Gordon would soon 
choose another sweetheart; but years went by 
and he did not take one. By and by he was recog- 
nized as the best friend of the Manns. He was 
always asked to their family parties. He knew 
all the children’s birthdays, and was “Uncle 
Frank” to them all, and in high favor with boys 
and girls. Nota trouble or a hope but found its 
way to his sympathetic ears. He grew old a little 
too fast, and presently began to be classed with 
the generation before his own rather than with 
that of John and Mary Mann. 

Loyal and kindly as he was in many ways, as 
time went on he became penurious to the point 
of miserliness. Even his gifts to the children 
dwindled to nothings. His coat was so shabby 
that he looked like a beggar at a feast in the one 
family where he visited. He did a commission 
business, and nobody knew whether it was large 
or small, for he kept but one clerk, who was as 
reserved as himself. People used to sneer at his 
Stinginess, and even the Manns made plans to 
induce him to relax his vigilant watch on his 
pocketbook—but in vain. 

At last he died—after an illness of only a few 
hours When his will was opened it was found to | 
consist of bequests to the Manns. There were | 
twenty thousand dollars apiece to Mary and John, | 





| interest, to find such things, even in that land 
| where they crowd and jostle. But even Americans 
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ten thousand apiece to each of their six childre 
and five thousand apiece to each of ten gran 
children. The hundred and fifty thousand dol 
—at least five times what any one had supposed 
him worth—represented the long, slow saving: 
of fifty years. 

The miserliness which had defaced the man’s 
character as the world saw it was judged more | 
gently when it appeared as the manifestation— 
mistaken, perhaps, but genuine—of a lifelong 
devotion to a pure love. 

George Eliot, writing of Mr. Gilfil, says, “It is 
with men as with trees: if you lop off their finest 
branches, into which they were pouring their 
young life-juice, the wounds will be healed over 
with some rough boss, some odd excrescence ; and 
what might have been a grand tree, expanding 
into liberal shade, is but a whimsical, misshapen 
trunk. Many an irritating fault, many an unlovely 
oddity, has come of a hard sorrow.” 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Companion subscribers who wish their 
papers changed from their home addresses to 
vacation addresses, or those who are making 
permanent changes of address, are asked to 
notify us at least two weeks in advance, sta- 
ting just when the change should be made. 
There will be no interruption in the receipt of 
the paper if this is done. Postmasters cannot 
forward papers from the old address to the 
new unless postage is prepaid at the rate of 
1 cent per copy. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


In 1896 The Companion held its first 
great national contest for amateur photogra- 
phers. Each successive year Companion con- 
tests have been held, and many thousands of 
pictures, showing the best work of amateurs in 
every state and territory in the country, have 
been exhibited. This year the Tenth Annual 
Contest and Exhibition will occur, and in 
celebration of the anniversary, awards agegre- 
gating one thousand dollars in value will be 
made. Each contestant is assured that all 
pictures entered will be placed on exhibition in 
The Companion Art Gallery, and remain on 
public view for eleven months. 





CHARMING THE ANTS. 


Le mistress of a house in India has to deal with 
strange servants, picturesque creatures whose 
minds are bent at every point by the traditions of 
caste or custom. Chota Chankidar was a tiny 
night-watchman employed by Cornelia’ Sorabji 
because he had chosen that occupation. But by 
day he helped her do her gardening, and after 
burying seeds would rush eagerly next morning 
to see if green leaves were showing. 


When the little green things were really up, 
there came white ants to eat them, and it was 
Chota Chankidar who found a remedy. 

“Tt behooves us to call in a magic man,” he said. 
“He will say charms to the white ants, not for- 
getting to use some black tar, and such things, 
which are deadly to the ant people.” 

“Could not you and I use the black tar and such 
a 2 | Chota Chankidar?” asked the mistress, 
num 

“May be. But we could not say the words. od 

“But we will say words of our own.’ 

He thought for a moment, and then shook his 
head with melancholy ener; “No, no, Miss 
Sahib! The father-grandfat) er ways are best 
always ; and our father-grandfathers always called 
the magie men to this like trouble. Besides,” he 
added, eppeasingly, “of course, though we people 
know be th c men, the ant people 
are senseless, and would mot understand our lan- 

age.” 

So the ant people were exterminated with 
appropriate ceremonies. 
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THE UNSEEING EYE. 


he English tell us that it takes Americans, 
with their keen scent for objects of historic 


are not always capable of passing examination on 
significant points at home. 


The New York Sun says that two business men 
were one day talking over their native city, and 
one said: 

“It’s curious that one can live so long in a place 
without learning as much about it as the oceca- 
sional visitor.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said the other. “I’ve 
lived here some years, and I think I know little 
old New York inside out.” 

“It does look that way at first,” said the first 
’ aker. “Of course we know a great deal about 

e city, but there are things we see every day 
bf never inquire about. Your office is near the 

ttery. Now whose statue is that in Bowling 
Gren ark?’ 
a sti I pass there very often. It’ s—I believe 
it’ 8 2 Ms tue of—of—Peter Stuyvesant.” 
t’s not.’ 

“Well, whose statue is it?” 

“It’s a statue of—of— Well, I’ve forgotten. 
Anyway, that proves my point.’ 
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RHEUMATISM IN A PORTRAIT. 


To London Lancet is of the opinion that the 
earliest record of rheumatic nodules is to be 
found in a portrait of a lady, about thirty years of 
age, painted by Paolo Morando, otherwise known 
as ~ a Veronese painter who lived from 
1486 to 1522 


The portrait is one of a collection left by Signor 
Morelli to the Academy of Bergamo. The hands 
attract attention at once, as seeming to be much 
older than the face. A strong light rests upon the 
= none which is in a central position. 

he abductor indicis and other interossei are 
strikingly wasted, the interphalangeal joints of 
the first two fingers are markedly enlarged, and 
there are typical rheumatic nodules over the head 
of the second phalanx of the index and over the 
roximal ends of both the proximal phalanges of 
he middle finger.” 

Through the mist of technicality the — man ean 
discern the image of protracted ee. Ifa 
complete list of the remedies recommended by her 
friends had ss the portrait, the story 
would be told in ful 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
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deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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47To Aid 
Digestion 


Half a teaspoonful of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water makes diges- 
tion natural and easy. Insist on 
having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R I., U.S.A. 
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has a tone singularly pure, win- 


ning and sweet. The charm it 
lends to the simple 


melodies of childhood 


is felt none the less strongly in 
after years when ear and taste 
are finely cultivated. 
Illustrated catalogue upon request. 


No matter where you live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for you to own a 
Packard. Time payments ifdesired. Writeus., 
The Packard Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Please mention this publication. 
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Twenty-five small shells, 
all different, post - aid, 
15 cents. ERE 
describing 

hundreds of rare and beautiful shells 
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Hill's Famous othes Dryers 


Send for ilustrated Catalogue P, free for the asking. 
THE HILL DRYER CO., 363 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Look neat and tidy when in use. Fold 
compactly for removal when not in use. 
Do not dishigure. the lawn. Require but 
little space. Vind revolves reel; so 
clothes dry quicker, cannot blow away 
or be torn to shreds. 


More than two million 
people use them, 


including mony COMPANION readers. 

ave Youa Hill Dryer? Hold 10 to 
150 feet of line. Several sty les and sizes 
for Lawn, Roof and Balcony. 
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Whether a boy is at work or at play he 
The boy of to-day is a 
to-morrow, 
foot race gives place 
to the business race. 
The use of a watch 
helps a boy to form 
habits of prompt- 
ness and accuracy 
that tell in all his future career. 


The New England “Jockey” is a watch for boys. 
in size and shape. 
wind and set. 
expensive, but guaranteed for accuracy and reliabil- 
ity, and will last a lifetime. 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
37 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
131 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, Spreckels Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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he cottonwood tree is broad and tall, 
Its branches float in a cloud of leaves 
That moves with the breezes’ rise and fall 
While the sheen of its silver lining weaves 
In and out, and under all— 
Just as clouds in the upper sky 
Flash their lights as the storms go by. 


Like the selfsame masses of curdled gray 
That float in the winter’s chilly sky, 
The cottonwood tree has, tucked away 
In its thick green cloud-folds floating high, 
A filmy substance, soft and white, 
To seatter down from its brooding height. 


And then, in the hour of the springtime’s spell, 
When the sly May breezes creep, tiptoe, 

To kiss young buds that preen and swell— 
The cottonwood tree begins to snow! 

Thick as fleeces the rime-books tell 
That broomstick riders blithely shake 
Over the housetops, flake on flake! 


Days and days, while the warm sun stares 
At the alien sight that the strange tree forms, 
While the grass grows green, and the rose-tree 
bears, 
The cottonwood cumulus storms and storms! 
Ermines the robes that the young lawn wears, 
And wafts the flakes through the open doors 
To lie in drifts on the housewife’s floors. 


Then, shy and slow, as it first began, 
The tempest ends, and the preening tree 
Woos the breath of the cool wind’s fan— 
Fresh and blithe from his wintry spree. 
Nor a rose-leaf fades nor a grass-blade shows 
Worse for the fall of the tree-clouds’ snows. 
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HOW THEY BEGAN TO LEARN. 


he black men liked it little 

that a white man had come 

to live among them. And it 
was a strange way he had of living, 
too. He had a house of slabs, 
hewn with great labor from the 
trees, and entered by a door through 
<) which he passed without stooping. 
What was he here for? What did 
he want? 
> They held many councils to 
determine what was best to be done. Two 
things held them in check: they had seen as 
yet no attempt at mischief on the part of the 
missionary, and they feared in their supersti- 
tion the evil he might do if they provoked him. 
So the young American, just out of college, 
lived on in his house beside the river, writing 
down words as he learned them, giving medi- 
cine to people who were sick,—when they were 
not too superstitious to take it,—and telling 
them now and then a strange story of one God, 
Who lived either up in the sky or in America 
or in some far-away place,—they could not 
quite make out where,—about Whom the mis- 
sionary read out of a Book. 

One day there was a great council down on 
the other side of the river-bed, and the mission- 
ary sent his servant down among the natives, 
to reason with them and to say that the 
missionary was seeking to help the people, and 
not to do them harm; that his wearing of cloth- 
ing was no mark of diabolism, but only the 
harmless custom of the strange country from 






which he had come; and that the missionary | added 


intended, just as soon as he learned the language 
well enough, to teach the people many useful 
things — how to build better homes, how to 
worship the white man’s God. But all these 
were things which they did not care to learn. 

Back from the council came the servant, the 
blood flowing from a great wound on the side 
of his head. 

‘*Master,’’ he said, ‘‘I have struck a native.’”’ 

“I think it is you who have been struck,” 
said the missionary. ‘‘Come, I will bind up 
your head.’? And he took up a bandage. 

‘‘No, nol’? said the servant. ‘‘Get your 
rifle! See, they are coming !’’ 

‘“‘We will go and meet them,” said the 
missionary. ‘‘But we will not take the rifle. 
We are safer without it; for if they wish to 
kill us, we could kill only one or two of them 
first, and what good would that do us? Come.’’ 

Still holding the bandage, the missionary 
started for the dry river-bed, the wounded 
servant following. A hundred poisoned arrows 
were on the string; a hundred wicked spears 
were held by savage men. Naked and hideous, 
the natives stood ready to attack. 

The missionary ran straight to the chief. 
‘‘Why do you seek to kill me?’’ he asked. 
‘*What harm have Idone you? Ah, I see! My 
servant struck you when you had struck him. 
You, too, are bleeding. Come, I will help you.’’ 

He seized the chief’s arm and dragged him, 
wondering, to one of the pools of water still 
remaining in the river-bed, and called: his 
servant to come. He made them both kneel 
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beside the water, and washed the wounds of 
both. He tore the bandage in two, and with 
one half bound up his servant’s head, and 
with the other the head of his enemy. 

Lower and lower dropped the poisoned arrow- 
points, and slacker grew the strings of the bows, 
as the wondering tribe watched this process. 
When it was finished, the two rose from 
their knees, each with his head bound round 
with clean white cloth, and each aching head 
more comfortable. 

The black men could not understand it. They 
had confidently expected to see the missionary 
kill their chief when he had him on his knees, 
and had kept their weapons ready. What kind 
of man was this who had come to live among 
them, and who treated his enemies as he did 
his friends? It was too much for them to 
understand; but one thing was plain — they 
must not kill the missionary that day. 

The missionary went back to his cabin and 
thanked God that a way had been provided 
whereby he could preach, even before he learned 
the language ; for however little they understood 
the fulness of love like this, they could not 
wholly fail to learn the meaning of the life he 
was living among them. 


* @. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


ihe “oldster” regarded the youngster thought- 
T fully. “So your teacher doesn’t whip you? 
What’s the reason of that?” he asked, 
eagerly, for he was not one, or so the Chicago 
News intimates, who recoiled in horror from any 
discussion of the principles and practices of edu- 
cation. “Don’t you ever do anything that calls 
for a whipping?” 


The youngster grinned. “Teachers ain’t allowed 
to lick the children. If she licked us she’d get 
nded,” he explained. “She reasons with us, 

and if we don’t behave she suspends us.” 

“Hum!” said the oldster, rubbing his chin. 
“Pye heard of something of the kind, but I never 
quite understood exactly how it worked. How 
often have you been suspended ?” 

“I never was. Ethan Taylor, he was suspended 
once. He set fire to a girl’s hair with a match, 
and when the teacher wanted him tc say he was 
sorry he said bad words at her. They suspended 
him for two weeks.” 

“Hum!” said the oldster again. 

“And once we all got to hollering and laughing 
in the geography lesson, and when Miss Watson 
told we oP p we just kept right on.” 


“Oh, just for fin! Jimmy Willing, he was 
soaking paper balls in his ink and throwing them 
at the map whenever Miss Watson turned her 
back to po nt toit. She got awful mad, and she 
said she’d suspend us all if we didn’t behave our- 
selves. She idn’t, though,” with faint scorn. 
“She weakens easy.” 

“She must be a prety harsh sort of a person 
even to talk of suspending you for a little — 
like that,” said the oldster, with irony that glane 
off its object. ‘I suppose you whisper in school 
sometimes, and punch the boy in front of you in 
the back, and stick 7 in him, and make faces, 
oad we beans and peas and putty and things 

e a Ld 


“T should say!’’ 

“And then you get suspended, eh?” 

“Oh, most generally we get marked down on 
our de ent.”’ 

“Barbarous!” commented the oldster. ‘I don’t 
see how a teacher can have the heart to do sucha 
thing. It must be — painful, isn’t it?” 

9 that don’t hurt! You just get sixty or 
sixty-five average on your deportmen card.” 

“Well,” said the oldster, “it may be all right. 
but it sounds brutal tome. When I was at schoo 
the master we had never marked us down.” 

“Didn’t he?” asked the youngster, in surprise. 

“No,” resumed the oldster, reflectively. “He 
always marked us Up. He several ways of 
doing it. He could leave tolerably well-defined 
marks with his bare hand. His thumb and finger 
when they closed on a boy’s ear could lead t 
boy along the path of knowledge irresistibly. 
his marks of absolute disapproval he usually laid 
on with a hickory stick. 

“He did suspend a boy occasionally, however,— 
by the collar of his jacket,—but never for as long 
fad pee weeks. We never made it necessary for 

m to s 
to us at all—he barked. When he clea his 
throat our knees knocked ther. 

“We strove to please him. e never walked out 
on a strike, as I recently read some of F ecged school- 
fellows did. He had a monopoly of the striking. 
Yes, I think it would have done you good 
attend his school.” 

“Did it do you good?” ‘ 

“Well, come to think of it, I don’t know that it 
did,” replied the oldster, candidly, “but,” he 

, grimly, “I don’t think we needed licking as 
badly as the present generation does.” 


* © 


THE CALIFORNIA KING-SNAKE. 


Inat a small, harmless little snake, scarcely 

larger round than one’s finger and only 

fifteen to twenty inches long, should be 
called the “king-snake” seems rather odd, but 
the little fellow has certainly earned the name. 
A pet king-snake in a mining-camp out on the 
desert mountains east of San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, was named “King.”” He soon learned his 
name, and when called would come crawling 
rapidly out from various hiding-places, such as 
crevices in the stone walls of the cabin, under the 
bed, among clothes, and from his favorite place in 
the coat pocket of Jim, one of the miners. 


One day Jim was going down an abandoned 
shaft. en he had nearly reached the foot of 
the ladder he heard a slight rustle, and quick as a 
flash King jumped out of his Ket and dropped 
to the bottom. There was a thrashing sound and 
also the noise of a rattlesnake’s rattle; then all 
was quiet. Jim wai @ moment or two before 
going farther down, and as it was ark to see 
well, he struck a match and lighted his candle and 
held it cautiously down. There lay a dead rattle- 
snake, and King coiled beside him, vane 

Another day, as the boys were talking in the 
cabin, Jim looked out the door and saw a very 
large rattlesnake slowl bag im | up the sandy 
arroyo about eg 3 or forty feet from the cabin 
door. King was called immediately, and quickly 
came out from under the bed. Jim took him on the 
_ of his hand and — to the door to show 

he rattler to him, but King saw him, and sprang 
from Jim’s hand quick asa flash. Then ensued one 
of the oddest battles, which showed how King 
earned his name, and why rattlesnakes are so 
terrified when they see a king-snake. 

King sped like an arrow after the rattler. The 
rattler saw King, and at once put all the energy 


But | i 





COMPANION. 
he had into his speed. He saw King coming, and 
knew that he would soon overtake him. His only 


safety lay in coiling and if ible striking King. 

The rattlesnake just had time to raise his head 
about six inches when King overtook him. It 
looked as if King was going on by the rattlesnake. 
But when the middle of King’s body was —— 
the head of the rattler, with a motion too quick to 
be seen, King wra his entire length round 
the rattlesnake. ing’s head was next to the 
rattler’s, but so tightly was King coiled round that 
the rattler coul searcely move even his jaws. 
bo wb _— ran out and death came almost imme- 

ately. 

King hung on until the snake was dead, and then 
slowly uncoiled and came back to the cabin. 





ho brings us more? 
Who takes so much away? 
She comes, and on that day 
Come hope and courage knocking at the door. 
And when she goes, alack, 
How much is gone! 
For looking back, 
As on a landscape, o’er the weeks 
So gently sped, we rest our eyes upon 
Green trees and sunny slopes, 
And each of them bespeaks 
Some deed of loving skill, 
Some touch or word to quicken drooping hopes. 
Then from the greenest hill 
She waves good-by, 
And desolate we cry— 
“Though brief, so brief the stay, 

You’ve carried all our gratitude away!” 


® ¢ 


FOOLED AGAIN. 


ihe head of the house had partaken of the 

soup in silence, with the air of one who is 

unwilling to diminish his standing as an 
epicure by indiscriminate praise. But when the 
platter for the meat course came in, he spoke, 
says the New York Tribune. 


“Beef again!” he said, tragically. “Do you 
know, my dear,” Srepgee into a plaintive tone, 
“there are times when beef begins to pall on me?’ 


We had lamb yesterday,” said his wife, ‘and 
on Monday, you know, we had a roast loin of pork.” 
“Oh, I know! That’s just it. Beef, mutton and 
! One monotonous 
I sometimes think that 
the eatable animals were ogmaly one, and were 
ba Fy my d differentia by locality.” 
“You don’t care for chicken. 
“Oh, I get tired of chicken, that’s all,” with the 
— tone of several martyrs. “What I would 
ke is a little chan; little variety.” 
“We had a rabbit stew last week. I thought 
ou enjoyed that. If you like, I’ll have it again 


morrow. 
“My dear,” said the head of the house, almost 


dropping the carving-knife in his agitation, “I 
don’t see why you ine because I happen to 
eat something with a tolerable relish I can stand 
it for seven 


won the week! Let the rabbit rest 
for a while. if!” 


“The last time we had duck you said you never 
wanted to see another.” 
“The marketman sold you a black duck for a 
widgeon,” in a pained voice. 

“But you didn’t know that till ee got the bill.” 

“T knew it was overdone,” wit! Lae E Then, 
as he inserted the point of the carv ng-knife ina 
convenient seam, he murmured again, ‘Beef!” 

“— 2 known you wouldn’t care for it I 
might have had some fish.” 

“You can’t get any fish that has the right flavor 
after it has been packed and kept on ice.” 

“The marketman telephoned that he had some 
bear steak. I almost wish I’d got that.” 
“I like it extremely, but, as my must have 
peged me say, Mary cannot—simply cannot—cook 


“It’s a pity that some new animal can’t be in- 
vented for you,” said the long-suffering housewife, 
rebelling at last. “I was reading the other day 
that they ate iguanas in South America, and that 
the Digger Indians considered ants’ eggs a great 


k to us twice. In fact, he never spoke | delicac 


e x 

“I don’t think I am hard to satisfy,” said the 
head of the house, helping himself to a substantial 
piece of the meat before him. “Perhaps I had no 
right to hint that an occasional variety in my diet 
would be What is this?” 

“What is which?’ asked his wife, as he chewed 
slowly and analytically. 

“This—this meat.” 

Ay, venison. The currant jelly is to the: right 
of you.” 

a apes you think that is funy ”” said the 
head of the house, trying to look dign fled. 


* 


HIS PRIVILEGE. | 


© servant, however secure in the affections 

of his master, ever went farther than little 

Pagal, who, says Miss Cornelia Sorabji in 
“Sun-Babies,” pulled the punka, or fan, in the 
“Presence’s’” chamber. One afternoon the mistress 
of the house came home earlier than usual, and 
there she found Pagal on the lowest of the steps 
leading into the master’s room, taking a bath. 
He was gurgling and dancing in his single wet 
garment, pouring the water over his head, and 
trying to catch it in his mouth. 


A ring of angry servants stood about him, scold- 
ing and threaten ng; but Pagal cared nothing for 
them. ‘Yes, yes,” he said, “the water-carrier will 
have to fill the tubs anew in the morning; but 
what of that?” 

And he ran round and round in a ring, to d 
himself. It was then that the mistress appeared, 
and the servants openly exulted. 

“Now, at last,” cried they, “will the Presences 
know what manner of fiend thou art!” 

Pagal broke through the circle, to fetch his 
livery, which hung on a low-reaching branch of a 
mango-tree. It was an old union jack, which had 
—y been used, in its first estate, as a decora- 

jon for some street parade. Pagal draped it 
about him toga-wise, and then in a moment was 
back before his mistress and his accusers, stand- 
ing, in his usual manner, head bent, scratching the 
ground with his toes. 

“Pagal,” began the mistress, “what would the 
sahib say if he saw you? You were visible from 
the drive, and you so careful about the honor of 
your sahib’s house! There was the well or pump 
at which you might have bathed, near the servants’ 
quarters.” 

“Tt is true,” he answered, meekly. “But where 
should my master’s slave live and move except 
upon his door-step? Yesterday I saw a little 
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sparrow bathing in this same tub of water. And 
I—could I be of less value to my, sahib than that 
little sparrow thing? Surely not!” 

Then, after a pause, he added, with his most 
innocent air, “I take great care not to invade the 
Miss Sahib’s part of the building. The Miss Sahib 


knows that.” 
He looked up with his sweetest, most beaming 
put the “Miss Sahib” in her proper 


smile. Heb 
place. 
&® ¢ 


COOKING IN CAMP. 


ampers who want a good breakfast—and a 
good lunch, too—may be reminded of what 
experienced hunters know—that a hole in 

the ground makes a good oven. Beans may be 
prepared and baked as follows: 


Dig a hole in dry ground about three feet long, 
eighteen inches wide and fourteen inches deep. 
id a good fire in the hole with hard wood, 
preferab y or pine limbs, and let the fire turn to 
coals. The earth round the hole must get very 
hot. While the fire is petting into proper shape 

papane the beans for baking by parboiling an 

raining off the water. Turn the parboiled beans 
into your camp-kettle. The beans should not fill 
the kettle more than three-quarters full. Place a 
slice of pork or bacon on he? with a pinch of salt 
if necessary, and fill the kettle with cold water. 
With a cover fitted closely over the kettle, one 
dish is ready for baking. 

Next, clear a place in the hole for the kettle by 
raking the coals aside, and put down your kettle. 
An inch or two of ashes round over the kettle 
keeps the beans from burning. Then heap the 
coals round and over the ashes, and throw over 
all a foot of ashes and oa earth. Inthe morning, 
when you di up a no kettle, you will find a most 
delicious dish of baked beans. 

A chicken or a grouse also cooks well in a hole- 
in-the-ground oven. Dress and wash the bird 
inside, ready for cooking, but do not remove the 
" ut salt and pepper inside the bird. 
Then wrap the bird in green =. Encase the 
whole in wet clay. Place it in the hole of coals as 
you do with the kettle of beans, and cover it with 
ashes and Js and dry earth. The s and 
the bird may well into the same hole. In the 
e grass 
and the juicy white meat lies out steam- 
mgane tempting. 

any —. ean be cooked in the > ground. anda 
nd experimenting worth while. 
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THE PLEA OF “NOLO.” 
T? straight and simple lines marked out for 


camper will 


her family by Mrs. Lane were a source of 
great satisfaction to her and of considerable 
amusement to her neighbors. 


“There is nothing more tiresome and ill-bred 
than fruitless arg ag d that deter- 
mined woman to one of her friends, whom she 
counted an agreeable person, but lacking in spirit, 
| we have made a rule never to have it in our 
‘amily.’ 





*t see how one can always avoid it,” said 
the meek-spirited neighbor, “when all the members 
of a family have different opinions.” 
harm to have opinions if you keep them 
to yourself,” said Mrs. Lane, panigeatiy, “but Vil 
tell you how we manage. For instance, at the 
table; of course if one of the children makes a 
statement which I cannot indorse, I simply say, 
‘That is pure foolishness. Let us hear no more 
of it.’ But if one of the other children attempts 
to start an argument, why, then I have to be more 
firm, and send him or her from the table. Of 
course my older son and daughter have come to 

ears of discretion, and never think of transgress- 
ng the rule.” 

“But do you and Mr. Lane always think alike?” 
ventured her friend. 

“Not always,” said Mrs. Lane, frankly, “but we 
pursue the same system with each other. If I 
express an opinion from which Mr. Lane differs, 
I say pl tly, ‘You r ber our little rule, 
my dear,’ and naturally he stops at once. And if 
he expresses one from which I differ, I just smile 
across the table at him and say, ‘As I cannot 
subscribe to that, and we must bear in mind our 
rule, will you kindly say no more, my dear.’ You 
see, it’s a simple matter, if each one will do his or 
her Ee and it does so greatly add to the peace 
of a household!” 





® © 


A DENTAL DEMONSTRATOR. 


ammy” had been suffering tortures with the 
toothache, but she was afraid of New 
York dentists. Down in Virginia the 
colored folk believe that doctors roam about after 
dark, trying to catch people to cut up. A picca- 
ninny can be scared into good behavior by the mere 
whisper of “night doctor.” Mammy could not be 
persuaded that dentists were not “night doctors,” 
but at last the pain got so bad that she consented 
to have the tooth out. Her mistress tells in the 
New York Press of the old. negro’s experience 
with a “painless dentist.” 
“Did it hurt?” I asked, when she came home. 
“Lan’, no, chile,” she said. ‘I suttinly am glad 
I went to him. e take an’ hooked them tongs 
onto my tooth an’ he says, ‘Good thing you didn’t 
to Doctor Jones down-stairs. This is the way 
e pulls teeth!’ R 
“Then he give a powerful yank, and I let out a 


screech. 
“*Huh!’ he says. ‘I reckon you better be glad 


‘ou ain’t got Doc Jones workin’ on your jaw. An’ 
Smith ain’t no better. This is the way he 
pulls teeth!’ 


“With that he shows me how Doc Smith would 
’a’ done me, and I lets out another screech. 

“ *An’ now,’ he says, ‘I’m goin’ to ’monstrate my 
own method of substraction.’ 

“An’ he gives that tooth just a little twis’, easy 
as can be, an’ out it comes. Never hurt a mite. 
My lan’, chile, I suttinly am glad I didn’t go to 
none of them other doctors.” 


® © 
UNWONTED LUXURY. 


hen the old house which had belonged to 
W Squire Potter in the days of his youth 

was bought by Sam White of Potterville, 
and made over into a hotel, the proprietor was 
determined that all his guests should appreciate 
their good fortune. 


One day he showed a dry-goods runner, who 
stopped over three trains in Potterville, the best 
room in the house. ; 

“You can have this room for to-night, seeing 
the house isn’t full,” he said, somewhat grudg- 
ingly, and stood in the doorway waiting for a word 
of praise. 

one came, and when the young man carelessly 
threw his coat over one chair and placed his hat 
on the table and let his umbrella rattle down to 
the floor, Mr. White felt the time for a word of 
remonstrance had come. 

“See here,” he said, with dignity, ‘“‘there’s a 
eluzet where you can put those things out 0’ 
sight. I gness you aren’t much used to dadoed 
rooms, nor yet rooms with landscape paper on 


’em, young man. 




















IN THE GARDEN. 


By W. E. Knollys. 
lage watering the pinks, 
Arthur’s pulling weeds; 
Laura by the arbor stoops, 
Sowing foxglove seeds ; 
Tomiy’s in among the phlox, 
Raking carefully,— 
Every child is hard at work,— 
Busy as a bee! 


Stout old Yellow-Belt, the bee, 
Visits every bed; 

Glances at the gardeners, 
Shakes his dusty head ; 

Zigzags homeward with his sack 
Full of honey piled, 

Thinking proudly, “Why, I’ve been 
Busy as a child!” 


— Ea 


THE 
LITTLE WHISTLE. 


By Mary Wight Saunders. 


hey were picking wild straw- 

berries on the western slope of 

the old pasture, and Benny had 
asmall tin dipper tied to his belt. He 
was not picking many berries, and 
those he found soon went to his 
mouth; but Katy and Helen were 
industriously filling their pails. Ben- 
ny had a shrill tin whistle, and he 
blew noisily every moment that he 
was not eating berries. 

“Oh, that noise!’’ said Helen, at 
last. ‘‘I do wish I would never 
hear that whistle again!’’ She spoke 
impatiently, and Benny felt a little 
lump rise in his throat. He would 
have answered sharply but for that. 
He wanted to say, ‘‘Oh, yes, keep on 
telling secrets, but when I am bigger 
I won’t tell you anything I know.’’ 
As he walked away he wished that 
his eyes would not get so full of 
tears, because Helen said only babies 
cried. 

He crossed the pasture and went 
round a big boulder, out of sight. 
When he was far enough away he 
began again to blow his whistle 
lustily, and the discordant notes rang 
through the near-by woods, as on and 
on he walked into the thicket. He 
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HIS COLOR. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


66 N° what is your fav’rite color?” 
Asked Dorothy of Ned. 
“Sometimes I think mine’s purple ; 
Sometimes I think it’s red. 
The grass and trees and bushes, 
Why, all those things are green!” 
That Dorothy was puzzled 
Was plainly to be seen. 


But Ned had no such trouble. 
After a thoughtful frown 
That lasted half a minute, 
He said, “My fav’rite’s brown; 
The brown like grandma’s cookies 
And tops of biscuit—oh, 
There’s not another color 
As nice as brown, I know!” 


- FIRS 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHAIN PUZZLE. 

Fill each blank with a word of four 
letters. The last two letters of the 
first word will form the first two letters 
of the second word ; the last two of the 
second, the first two of the third, and 
so on. 





We honor him who, mid dismay, 
as enough to peg away. 





An — on the second page 
Proclaims these new sleeves all the 
rage. 


A tawny —, grim and grand, 
Was plainly chief of this wild band. 


Some medicine, John says, you buy 
Coutracts the —— of the eye. 
To camp on, when the city’s hot, 

ris —— should prove an ideal spot. 


As autumn steals adown the year 
Each dancing turns brown and 
sear. 





—, across the fields, there comes 
The tramp of hoofs, the beat of drums. 


2. ODD DIVISIONS, 
Divide a bird of plumage gay, 
See equal value and decay 
Diversion cut in manner deft, 
Apology and safe are left 
Divide a relative so dear, 
And view sublime and mother here. 


Or cut a portion of your clothes, 
And at an end and cover shows. 


Divide a plant and here remains 
A trick and totter for your pains. 
Now separate docile or kind, 
Expanse and clever stay behind. 
3. WORD CHANGES, 
Change mule to goat in four moves; 








did not care now for strawberries, 
and he did see a wonderful little 
bird that appeared to be lame, and .he followed 
it as it hopped away into the woods. There 
were so many things to see that he quite 
forgot the berry-pickers, and when he came 
to a clear stream he took off his shoes and 
stockings and dabbled his toes in the water. 

The afternoon sun had waned and the 
shadows were beginning to lengthen when Helen 
and Katy, with well-filled dishes, began to 
look about for Benny. He was nowhere to be 
seen. They listened for the little shrill whistle, 
but heard nothing but the birds calling at 
sunset. 

They called and shouted, looking every where, 
but they could not even hear his whistle, and 
their hearts sank with fear. They dared not 
#0 home and say that Benny was lost, and yet 
they dared not wait any longer, for they knew 
it was time for supper, and that mother would 
be watching for them. 

‘*Perhaps he went home,’’ said Katy. ‘‘I 





just about know he did.’’ But Helen had a 
fear at her heart that would not be calmed, and | 
they ran toward the house without further 
words. Poor Helen was thinking how she | 
could explain to mother, for she had promised | 
to take good care of Benny. 

Mother was watching for them, but Benny 
had not come home. ‘There was no supper for 
“any one until Benny could be found, and papa | 
and Unele Ned and several of the neighbors | 
started off across the pasture. Poor Helen 
ollowed after. | 

It was some hours later that the searching- | 
party found Benny wandering round in a circle 
n the wood. He had left his shoes beside the 
stream, and was walking with bleeding feet, 
or he could not find them again. To keep his 
‘ourage up he had blown loudly on his whistle, 
ind it was this that the men heard, and were 
ed in the right direction. Helen was standing 
at the edge of the wood with some of the others, 
and as she saw Benny riding home on her 
tather’s shoulder she gave a ery of joy and ran 
oward him. 

When Benny saw her he waved his hand. | 
‘I guess you did want to hear the whistle 
‘again, didn’t you?’’ he said, and then he blew 
® mighty note. 

Helen reached up and took his hand. 








**Sister | 


wants to hear it—oh, a lot!’’ she said. 


‘it turned out to be mother. 


PLAYING LADY. 


By Annie Willis McCullough. 


When sister wears mama’s old gown In front it’s doubled like a bag, 


She steps so proudly up and down 
That one could never, never guess 
She’s used to just the shortest dress. 
She rolls her hair up high and fat, 
And wears a tall comb top of that; 
Then, with her gloves and bag and 
fan, proud, 
She looks as grown-up as she can. 
For sister's just a little vain, 
And oh, she dearly loves a train! 


But at the back she lets it drag. 

And then she gives her head a toss, 
And orders me around so cross; 

But | am just as good as she, 

And if she don’t take care, she'll see! 
For some time when she’s feeling 


Wearing her long dress in a crowd, 
And strutting up and down so great, 
I'll call out loud, “ She’s only eight!” 


———— eh 


THE DIARY OF A CHICKEN. 


By Joshua F. Crowell. 
First Day. 
I'm in a shell. 


Second Day. 
I don’t see how that shell held me. 
Third Day. 


She is named hen. 
Wasn't that queer ? 


Fourth Day. 
This is the greatest day of my life. | found a worm. 


I'm out. I picked. 


| have a mother. 


I don’t know how | got in, but I think I'll pick my way out. 


I thought at first it was feathers, but | 


I found it all by | 


myself. Mother clucked and told me when to look, but | did my own| 


scratching. 
Fifth Day. 


It is fine to get up ~ and see the world. 
could see everything. 

Sixth Day. 

I don’t like that giant named “ Little Girl,” 


Seventh Day. 


that brings our meal; 
| very nice, but a big giant like that is in the way. She takes up too much room. | 


I was too big for it. | 


| 
| 
| * 
| 


I got on mother’s back, and || 
suppose there are not many chickens as smart as | am. | 


the meal is | 


| want to leave mother and go out into the world and be a big hen. |) 


cat to dog in three moves; rose to pink 
in four moves; word to list in five 
moves; silk to wool in seven moves; 
| bell to ring in seven moves; hand to fist in four 
| moves. 





| 4. DOUBLE RIMES. 

The shining sun sinks out of —— as if to go to —, 

And happy children say good while fades 
the glowing —. 

But the great sun thinks not of —, for just 
beyond the —— 

Could we but fly and take a ——, we'd find him 
shining —. 


And there glad people greet the ——, and see the 
bright sun 
While it is passing from our —, far in the 


western 








He sets or rises hour by ——, as turns the earth 
iis —. 

How sweet are warmth and light whose —— thus 
changes night to —. 


5. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
1. 


They had not yet 123 456 lamps, and he could 

not see to read the 123456. 
Il. 

In the lower 123456 78910 were abundant, and 
the natives resorted to many 12345678910 to get 
them. 
| It. 

Here comes 12 34 great 1234, judging from his 
looks. 

6. PRONOUNS. 

Here’s one has fame as novel’s name. 
| This one is found underground. 
This one is green wherever seen. 
This you can guess, for it means yes. 
This one is small and never tall. 
One, we are told, will water hold. 
There is no doubt that this points out. 
One’s in that place in any case. 
On this, my friends, the day depends. 
This will not fail to he Ip the seale 
This one belongs with sacred songs. 


7. CENTRAL LETTER CHANGES, 

I am a scout, change P to K 

And comets o’er my azure play. 

I am insane, change A to U 

And oft I soil the avenue. 

Iam a step, change E tol 

And flesh for food 1 will supply. 

I am a peak, change L to 8, 

And power to poison I possess. 

Iam reserved, change H to L 

And now in cunning I excel. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Brant, brat; cant, cat; lance, lace; donor, 
door ; land, lad; chant, chat; pine, pie; line, lie ; 
crown, crow. 

2. A beam. 

3. Stewing, brewing, chewing, swallowing. 


'know more than she does now, that is, in the daytime; but when night het ee iene. anenaee 
|comes and mother says “Cluck! Cluck!” | feel just as though | would lke | £0, gO. RE APING 
be be d h 5. Roseate RE SOLVE 

tter to be under her warm wing. Peep! Peep! RE SERVE 
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LIQUID PISTOL » 


Will stop the most victous 

dog (or man) without 

manent ipbers- Perfectly r sate 

to carry without danger of lea kag 

Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. 

Loads from any liquid, No cartridges r 

quired. Over 10 shots in one loading. Ail a or 
by mail, 50c, Rubber-covered holster 6c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South Street, pred wom U.8.A. 


$41°° 5 lit se 


Top Bugg . ma bes  gudier. guaranteed 2 
ears! < ‘on on 
Tris i. 













No ma Required 


. until you receive and approve of your 
bicycle. We ship to any one on 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
ree guaranteed 
1905 Models to 
with Coaster-Brakes and Punctureless 
Tires. fon 3&1 
Models of Best Makes to 
Ss 
) All Makes — Mod- 


, ood a $ to 
ghRa RY. AC TORY OL EARING SALE. 
ae . Wt. ja each tows atg ay. 

e at once for 

TIRES. | SUNDRIES RUTOMOBILES. S. 

MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. C51, CHICAGO. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 






lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
ipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample. Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 













ME TOO 


THE “TAIL ENDERS”’ THAT FOLLOW GENUINE 
ARTICLES. 


It is sometimes interesting to watch the curves 
imitators make to get the public to buy imitations 
of genuine goods. 

Every now and then some one will think there 
is a splendid opening to fix up something like 
Postum Coffee and advertise the same way and 
take some of the business. 

An imitator is naturally ignorant of food values 
and how to skilfully make a cereal coffee, on 
scientific lines. 

Such men first think of preparing something 
that looks and tastes like the original, with no 
knowledge of how the grains should be treated to 
prepare them so that the starchy part is trans- 
formed properly and the valuable nourishing 
elements made digestible. 

Such imitations may be foisted on the public for 
a short time, but the people are critical and soon 
detect the attempt, then the imitators go out of 
business. 

Something like 400 of these little factories have 
been started in various parts of this country in 
the past 9 years, and practically all of them have 
gone the “long journey.” Just lately a new one 
has come to life and evidently hopes to insert 
itself in public favor by copying the style of the 
Postum advertising in the papers. 

This is a free country and every man who makes 
an honest product and honestly labels it, has 
reason for some recognition, but the public has 
the right to know the facts. 

Postum is the one original and genuine Cereal 
Coffee, made skilfully and for a definite purpose. 
It has stood through all the wars of the imitators, 
has won the approval of the physicians and the 
people. 

People who really seek to free themselves from 
the coffee habit and at the same time to rebuild 
the soft gray matter in the nerve centers and thus 
reconstruct the nervous system, broken down by 
coffee, can rely on Postum. 

There’s a reason. 
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Readiness. 


The Little Savage 22-caliber 
Hammerless 


ter is al- 

ways loaded. The Military 
Box Magazine System is q 
7 







the secret—holds seven 
. That’s only one 
feature of Savage supe- 
riority. There are several 
. When it comes to 
rifles. the Savage 
is different. 













Handsome Savage Indian Watch Fob 
sent on receipt of 15c. 
“No savage beast would dare to 


With man who shoots a Savage 
R 


f Little Savage 


Repeater, $14.00. 
Savage-Junior 
Single-shot, $5.00. 
{Only Single-shot Rifle of 
ts kind that ejects shell.) 
If your dealer won't ac- 
commodate you, we will. 
Either Rifle delivered, 
all charges paid, upon 
receipt of price. Try 
your dealer first, but 
f send to-day for cata. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 
4 Turner 8t., Utica, N.Y.,U.8.A. * J 
ee es ae 

















CURRENT EVENTS 











A Crushing Blow to Russia.—The long- 
expected battle between the Japanese and 
Russian fleets took place in the Strait of Korea, 
May 27th and 28th. Admiral Rozhdestvensky, 
relying perhaps upon his superiority to the 
Japanese admiral in battle-ships, of which he 
had eight, whereas Admiral ‘Togo had but five, 
chose the direct route to Vladivostok, through 
the strait. _By so doing, he exposed himself to 
the attack of the Japanese torpedo-boats and 
destroyers, which had been held in the strait 
for such a contingency. The attack was made 
so effectively and was followed up so vigorously 
by the heavier ships of the combined Japanese 
squadron that the Russian fleet was almost 
destroyed. ® 


he Russian Admiral entered the strait 
with eight battle-ships in one column, and 
three armored cruisers, three coast - defense 
vessels, and six protected cruisers in the other. 
Of his four new and first-class battle-ships, 


8 three, the Alexander ITI, the Kniaz Suvaroff 


and the Borodino, were sunk, and one, the 
Orel, was captured. One of the second-class 
battle-ships, the Nikolai I, was captured, and 
the others were sunk. All three of the armored 
cruisers, two of the protected cruisers, and one 
of the coast-defense vessels were sunk, and the 
other two were captured. The Russians lost 
altogether 22 ships. Admiral Togo took 3,000 
prisoners, among them Rear-Admirals Rozhdest- 
vensky, who was wounded, and Nebogatoff, and 
it is reported that Rear-Admiral Voelkersam 
was killed. The Japanese lost only three 
torpedo-boats. The battle is officially desig- 
nated by Admiral Togo ‘‘the naval battle of 
the Sea of Japan.’’ 


Ki Alfonso of Spain and President 
Loubet of France narrowly escaped assas- 
sination in Paris on the night of May 3ist, The 
king was visiting the president, and the two 
were returning from the opera when a man 
threw a bomb at the royal carriage. The 
missile passed over the carriage and exploded 
among the escort, seriously injuring five persons 
and killing several horses. It is supposed that 
the crime was the result of an anarchist plot. 
® 


AT Change.—Hon. Paul Morton, 
Secretary of the Navy, has resigned, and 
will be succeeded July ist by Mr. Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte of Baltimore. Mr. Bona- 
parte is a grandson of Jerome Bonaparte, 
who was King of Westphalia and brother of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He is 54 years old and 
a lawyer. He has long been one of the most 
energetic promoters ‘of civil service reform, and 
since 1902 has been a member of the board of 
Indian commissioners. 
® 


he ‘“ Kaiser’s Cup,” the prize of the in- 
ternational ocean yacht-race, was won by 
the American three-masted schooner-yacht At- 
lantic, owned by Wilson Marshall of New York. 
The yacht crossed the ocean in 12 days and 4 
hours, and thus established a new Atlantic 
record. The German yacht Hamburg was the 
second, and the English yacht Valhalla third. 
& 


Serious Crisis has arisen in Sweden and 

Norway which threatens the union between 
the two countries. The Norwegian people 
greatly desire a separate consular service, as 
one step toward a larger measure of independ- 
ence. A bill establishing such a service was 
recently enacted by the Norwegian parliament, 
but King Oscar, on May 27th, vetoed it. There- 
upon all the members of the Norwegian council 
of state resigned. They also refused to counter- 
sign the king’s veto, and without their signatures 
the veto is constitutionally non-existent. The 
ministers told the king that his action was a vio- 
lation of the sovereignty of Norway, and would 
mean dissolution of the union with Sweden. 

Cay 


esbyterian Union.—The Cumberland 

Presbyterian General Assembly, in session 
at Fresno, California, adopted the majority 
report of its committee, declaring for union with 
the Northern Presbyterian Church by a majority 
of 27. 

& 

ecent Deaths.— Baron Alphonse de 

Rothschild, head of the French branch of 
the Rothschild banking -house and governor 
of the Bank of France, died May 26th, aged 
78. He was the leading spirit of his house in 
its relations with all the governments of Europe. 
One of his greatest achievements was the finan- 
cing of the indemnity which France paid after 
the war with Germany. He was generous in 
aiding causes which interested him, and one 
of his latest gifts was $2,000,000 for the erection 
of working men’s homes.——Charles H. Van 
Brunt, presiding justice of the appellate division 
of the Supreme Court of New York, died sud- 
denly, May 26th, aged 69.——William Ziegler, 
the eminent capitalist and promoter of arctic 
exploration, died May 24th, aged 61.—Paul 
Dubois, one of the most distinguished French 
sculptors, died May 23d, aged nearly 76. 
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Special Mid-Year .... 


Rewards for 
Perseverance. 


HESE Offers will interest the younger readers of The Companion, 
and they are Offers worth working for. The illustrations speak 
for themselves. A little work by any Companion subscriber during 
the summer months will surely secure one of these attractive Offers. 
These Rewards are offered only to Companion subscribers who 
send us Five new subscriptions between July | and October I, 1905. 
New subscriptions secured prior to July | cannot count. Remember |! 
The Rewards are given in ADDITION to the merchandise payment 
for each of the new subscriptions sent us. 





THE BIG4 FOUR 


COMBINATION 


HIS IS 
T IT. \ 












Tus WAGON AND ASET OF RUNNERS 








MANES ALL THESE FOUR OUTFITS | 








This is called the Big Four because the combination of the Wagon 
and a Set of Runners makes 


A SUMMER EXPRESS. A SUMMER COASTER. 
A WINTER EXPRESS. A WINTER COASTER. 


HE white ash springboard bottom is 44 inches long, 18% inches wide. Express 
box made of black ash, removable skeleton type. Malleable iron thimble skeins 
on 1% x 3% inch rock maple axles. Wheels 11 inches diameter with iron hubs, 

rock maple spokes, rock elm felloes, bent in one piece, steel tires %-inch thick, welded 
and shrunk on. Malleable iron hounds, rock maple pole, heavy iron fifth wheel, %-inch 
kingbolt, accurate steering mechanism, heavy iron braces on front and rear axles. 
Equipped with combination lever foot-brake. All selected stock. Attractively finished 
in colors, and every part made extra strong. It will afford real healthy pleasure for 
boys and girls all the year round. It takes but one minute to change from a coaster to 
an express. Value $8.00. 

Given as a Special Reward for Perseverance for each list of Five new subscriptions to The 
Youth’s Companion secured between July 1 and October 1, 1905. Shipping weight 60 
Ibs. Sent by express or freight, transportation charges paid by receiver. Western orders 
shipped from Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


THE IRISH MAIL. 





HE Irish Mail is a rakish little trap in appearance, and will give a boy or girl 
many happy hours of healthy pleasure. It has Rubber Tires, with low and broad 
"Seat to insure safety in turning corners. The woodwork is hickory, handsomely 
painted in colors and stripes. Diameter of front wheels 8 inches, back wheels 12 
inches. Each made of extra heavy stock. . The front axle is 9-16 square steel, and the 
back axle 5£ inch steel, each with machine-turned bearings. It is operated by means of 
levers connected with a gear attached to the rear axle. It will develop the muscles of 
the lower limbs as well as the muscles in every part of the body. Its gear motion and 
low, broad lines enable the operator to acquire high speed without danger. Value $7.50. 
Given as a Special Reward for Perseverance for each list of Five new subscriptions to 
The Youth’s Companion secured between July 1 and October 1, 1905, transportation charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 40 Ibs. Western orders shipped from Anderson, Ind. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Youth’s Com- 


panion Amateur 


Photographic Con- 
test for 190.5. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 
Now Ready. 











This will be the 


Tenth Annual 
Contest. 











IN CELEBRATION OF THIS 
ANNIVERSARY THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION OFFERS 


One Thousand 
Dollars 


in Awards, varying from twenty-five 


to two hundred and fifty dollars. 


GRAND AWARD 
A SOLID SILVER CUP 


16 inches high, specially 
designed and made 
for this contest. 




















Six Graded Awards “~ 


As follows: 


FIRST AWARD 
SECOND AWARD 


$175.00 
150.00 


THIRD AWARD - 125.00 
FOURTH AWARD 100.00 
FIFTH AWARD 75.00 
SIXTH AWARD 50.00 











Six Special Awards 


Each $25.00 in Gold 
or $30.00 Worth of 
Photographic Supplies. 











The Competition 
will close at noon, 


October 31, 1905 











For Illustrated Announcement con- 
taining list of Awards, conditions and 
all information concerning the contest, 
send name and address to 











The Photographic Department, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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nknown Iceland.—During the past two 
years the Danish government has begun a 
careful topographical survey of Iceland, a work 
never before undertaken except in a few parts 
of the island. The least known region is the 
southern coast, which is impassable in the 
summer-time, owing to the immense quicksands 
and the inland ice masses pushing down from 
the mountains. Last spring, as long as the frosts 
kept the morasses and streams in a traversable 
state, the survey was pushed, and one of its 
| results was to show that the highest point of 
| Iceland is not the Orefa Jékull, as hitherto 
| Supposed, but the Hvannadalshnur, the eleva- 
| tion of which is 6,953 feet. 
& 
he Science of Wheels.—Attention has 
been called by technical writers to the fact 
that the wheels of vehicles intended for driving- 
roads have not kept pace in development with 
the other parts of carriage mechanism. Experi- 
ments with heavy vehicles indicate that wheels 
should be made both higher and broader. In 
England it has been recommended that with a 
maximum axle load of eight tons the width of 
tire should be about 10% inches. Increase of 
the diameter of the wheel is said to be more 
effective in preventing damage to road-beds than 


| width of tire. ® 





\y Anomaly of the Tides.—A curious 
fact, to which the construction of the 
| Panama Canal calls special attention, is that a 
great difference exists in the range of the rise 
and fall of the tides between the Atlantic and 
Pacifig sides of the isthmus. The mean level 
of the oceans is the same on both sides, but at 
Colon the mean range from high to low water 
is only about 7 inches, whereas at Panama 
it is more than 12 feet. This great difference 
is explained by the existence of a ‘‘tidal node,’’ 
which prevents the Atlantic tide from entering 
| the Caribbean Sea. Panama, on the other 
| hand, lies at one corner of the triangular area 
|of the North Pacific Ocean, and in areas of 
that shape the range of the tide is usually grea 
| at the corners. 
| 





Ca) 

ood Work ofa Volcano.— In the San 

Maria district of Guatemala the coffee- 
crop of the past year has far exceeded those of 
many preceding years in both quantity and 
| quality. This is attributed to a very unexpected 
| result of the voleanic eruption of October 24, 
1902. At that time the district in question was 
covered with a layer of ashes, varying in thick- 
ness from six inches to three feet, and it was 
| Supposed that the country had been turned into 
a desert, at least for a period of many years to 
/come. But the mantle of voleanic ash proved 
| to be a blessing in disguise. It stimulated the 
svil, and wonderfully invigorated the coffee- 





& 


ees and Flowers.— Mlle. J. Wery, a 
| Belgian naturalist, has just announced the 
| results of new experiments on the nature of 
| the attraction of flowers for bees. She finds 
| that perfume, by itself, offers little attraction. 
Artificial flowers are as attractive as natural 
ones if both are put under glass shades. Bril- 
| liantly colored flowers offer much greater attrac- 
tion when entire than when the petals or other 
|parts have been cut away. Honey has no 
| attractive power. Both color and form, apart 
from scent, are powerfully attractive. ‘The three 
combined exercise a maximum of attraction, 
four-fifths of which is due to form and color. 
This fact indicates that bees are guided more 
by sight than by smell when they go after honey. 
& 

oast- Lines and Character.—In an 

address delivered before the Section of 
| Anthropology of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Mr. E. L. Black- 
shear maintains the proposition that the scarcity 





/exerted a profound influence on the character 
|of the inhabitants of Africa, by isolating them 
from all the great world movements of history. 
| Deprived of the stimulus of commercial and 
maritime influences, they have remained sta- 
tionary and dormant with regard to the organic 
life of the human species. These characteristics, 
Mr. Blackshear thinks, have not yet been bred 
| out of most of the descendants of African natives 
| transported to this country in slavery days. 


& 


W ee Secret of Violin Varnish.—It has 
} long been suspected that the master makers 
| of violins in Italy in the 17th and 18th centuries 
|knew of some remarkable gum which they 
employed in making the varnish for their in- 
| struments. Mr. George Fry, of the Chemical 
Society, London, who has carefully investigated 
the subject, concludes, after showing that the 
| varnish exercises a decided influence over the tone 
of a violin, that Stradivarius and other famous 
makers probably used only such familiar things 
‘as turpentine, linseed-oil and resin rather than 
|some mystical gum. The resin was oxidized 
with nitric acid. It is doubted whether the 
popular idea that age is advantageous rather | 
than detrimental to a violin is well founded. 





| work till dinner time with all ease and comfort.” 


|of islands, peninsulas and bays along most of | 
| the coast-line of continental Africa has indirectly | 
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STAMPS. t02"' Uisi'tree: taion Stamp do, 8%: 


Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines | 
Ratna needed afterward. Book 37 Free. | 

P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Do You Love Pets? 


Guinea Pigs are fine pets 
have beautiful colors and 








are easily raised. Every- 
body ited with them. 
Price $1.00 per Safe ar 





FEED YOU MONEY 


FEED YOUR BRAIN, AND IT WILL FEED YOU 
MONEY AND FAME. 


ee ao boyhood I have been especially fond 
of meats, and I am convinced I ate too rapidly, 
and failed to masticate my food properly. 

“The result was that I found myself, a few years 
ago, afflicted with ailments of the stomach, and 
kidneys, which interfered seriously with my busi- 
ness. 

“At last I took the advice of friends and began 
to eat Grape-Nuts instead of the heavy meats etc., 
that had constituted my former diet. 

“I found that I was at once benefited by the 
change, that I was soon relieved from the heart- 
burn and the indigestion that used to follow my 
meals, that the pains in my back from my kidney 
affection had ceased, showing that those organs 
had been healed, and that my nerves, which used 
to be unsteady, and my brain, which was slow 
and lethargic from a heavy diet of meats and 
greasy foods, had, not in a moment, but gradually, 
and none the less surely, been restored to normal 
efficiency. Now every nerve is steady and my 
brain and thinking faculties are quicker and more 
acute than for years past. 





during the forenoon from a feeling of weakness 
which hindered me seriously in my work, but | 


since I have begun to use Grape-Nuts food I can | 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. 
Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in each package. 

















A BOOK 
OF SEVENTY 
EASY PIANO 

PIECES. 
WHILE a play- 


N ful melody 
NN } always finds a 
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‘% Hh sas inthechildmind, 
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music will usu- 
ally make its 
meaning clear 
even to the 
youngest pupil. | 
fhe author of | 
this _ collection | 
has chosen sev- 
enty favorites 
from Mother | 
Goose and has | 
provided for each a melody in the same rhythm, to 
which the words may be recited if desired. 
The volume is beautifully printed and has a title 
cover in colors which will delight the little ones. 
Price, in Reavy Paper, $1.00, Post-paid. 
Price, in Boards, $1.25, Post-paid. 


Copies sent for examination. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
C.H. Diteen & Oo., How York. J. B. Ditsen & Co., Philadelphia. 








yon & , Chicago. 
Order from your home dealer or the above houses. 








SHORT LINE 
LEWIS AND CLARK 


EXPOSITION 


Portland, Ore., June Ist to Oct. 15th, 1905 


VIA THE 


Union Pacific 


This route gives you 200 miles along 
the beautiful Columbia River, a 
trip to Portland and the Northwest 
without change, and a chance to 


visit 
__YELLOWSTONE 
A PARK 





JUNE Ist TO SEPTEMBER i9th, 1905 
returning from Portland via 
CALIFORNIA 
Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, GC. P. & T.A., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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APT NAIL CLIPPER. 
The only one that really CUTS. 
All others pinch the nail off, leaving a rough 
edge; the “Apt”? makes 4 clean cut. Contains 
nail file and concealed cleaning blade. Nothing 
denotes retinement more than care of the nails; 


to do this well and willingly 
you need the “Apt” 








Open. Clipper. SOLD BY 
XK Actual DEALERS. Ask for it. 
Size. 

25 cts. 





Sent post-paid if not otherwise obtainable. 
LITTLE RIVER MFG. COMPANY, Seymour, Conn. 








WEF E PTE EARN 
A JINGLE BOOK 


Our “20 Mule Team Brigade” 
{ingle book would make a horse 
augh, Funny pictures by Peter 
Newell, lithograph in colors, 
showing the brigade’s adventures, 
escapes, frolicsand battles, Spark- 
ling jingle verse. Bound in board 
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“After my old style breakfasts I used to suffer | § 














covers 6x8 inches. A dollars worth of 
fun every day. Can't be bought in 
stores, Sent to any boy or girl who 
collects and sends in five tops from 20 
Mule Team Brand Borax packages 
or wrappers from 10 cakes of 20 Mule 
Team Borax Laundry Soap and 4 cents 
topay postage. If yourmother doesn t 
know about 20 Mule Team 

borax ask her grocery man. 

Pacific Céast Borax Co. 

100A WILLIAMS ST. New York City 


ckage 











Pony Rigs for Boys and Girls. 
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This pony trap, like all the other favorites in our 
7ony Line, is a strictly high-class 
vehicle, made for durability as well as comfort and 
is a two or four passenger trap, and 
ean be changed from one to the other in a second’s 
time. Our Pony Farm is the best stocked in the 

ony rigs 
pony, harness, cart and all the trimmings. 
Our beautifully illustrated catalogue, mailed free on 


famous Tony 
appearance, 

est, and we make prompt shipments of 
complete 


request, is descriptive of all Tony Pony Vehicles. 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 22 Office ding, Kalamazoo, 





the World for all 
around fishing. 
The substitution of 
steel for wood in the con- 
struction of Bristol Steel 
Rods made success in- 
stantaneous. The standard 
Bristol carried by most deal- 
ers is supple enough for 
small fish yet strong enough for the 
occasional ** big one.” Special Bristol 
Rods also furnished for special purposes 
as described in our PREE CATA GUE, 
“A Lucky 8 .”’ Consult it for your 1906 
outings. Ask your dealer for a Bristol. 
The Horton Mfg.Co.,35 Horton St. ,Bristol,Conn. 
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What's a 
vacation 
without 
a rifle 
and 


U. M. C. Cartridges? 


Shoot well in any kind of a gun. 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
AGENCY: 318 Broadway, New York City. 
DEPOT: 86-88 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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DISK RY 


buggies at $21.00 to $23.00 anid why we can sell at much lower prices than a 
will explain why we ship so as to make freight charges amount to next to nothing. 


the only makers or dealers in the world that can ship 


Offer, Our Pay After Received Terms, Our A BUGGY 2 ize bere, con't 
HAVE yOu ANY USE FOR A B GGY ? iS che Gon, ca Geer neighbor’s attention to this 
after you send to us, mentioning Youth's Compansens 


plained: al tree for the asking. "Write to-day. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,9i'inars’ 


announcement. Don’t way any kind of a buggy unti 
and ree Ci 





mY 
AS 


$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 
FOR $21.00 TO $23.00 


TOP BUGGIES, similar to one illustrated, 
HAVE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED, 
HOW BUGGIES can be offered at these 

buggies and all other vehicles at much lower pices than any other 

house is all fully explained in our FOUR BIG EE VEHICLE CATA- 





also ROAD WAGONS at 


$14.00 to $17.00, 
SURREYS at 
$34.00 to $38.00. 


rices and why we can sell 





UES. Send to us, mentioning Youth’s Com- 
gonten, 228 you will receive by return mail, Free, 
‘ost-paid, FOUR BIG VEHICLE CATALOGUES showing 
the most complete line of everything in Buggies, 
Road Wagons, Carts, Surreys, Phaetons,Carriages, 
Light and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles of all kinds, 
also everything in Harness, Saddiesand Saddlery, 
all shown in large handsome half-tone illustra- 
tions full descriptionsand all priced at pricesmuch 
lower than any other house can possibly make. 
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LOGUES Offer anon feed as new anc 
aptoniming ve osition. How others can offer top 
others will be fully explained. We 

We will explain why we are 
buggies the day we receive your order. Our Free Trial 
we send you FOUR FREE CATALOGUES. 

If you can't use a Top 





ite us to-day. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- | 


scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered | 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | 
matter. | 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE FIRST TEETH. 


ERSISTENT care and watchfulness 
of the temporary, or deciduous, teeth 
improve the appearance of the child, 
exempt it from toothache, and secure 
to it a healthier and stronger set of 
permanent teeth. 

The durability of the teeth depends | 
largely upon their quality, of course ; 
but quality may be improved, and it 
is a grave mistake to consider un- | 
profitable the attention and expense | 
that are required to preserve frail | 

and imperfect teeth. Frailty often seems to have 

been inherited, but it is oftener a result of mal- | 
nutrition from improper food, poor ventilation, 
or other unsanitary influences during the early 
months of infancy. It is common in the anemic, 
emaciated and rachitic children who have suffered 
much from indigestion and intestinal disorders. 

Pearly white teeth are more fragile, as a rule, 

than those of a yellowish cast, and roughness, 

irregularity and opaque white specks usually | 
mean early decay. 

The discovery of these nutritional defects in an 
infant should be an incentive to a careful investi- 
gation of its general health and the institution of 
corrective treatment. In some cases no more is 
required than regulation of the diet; sometimes a | 
special diet is necessary, with, perhaps, the ad- 
ministration of tonics designed to increase the 
deposit of lime for the hardening of the teeth. 

Decay is caused by bacteria. The knowledge of 
this fact enables us to do a great deal for the 
preservation of the most imperfect teeth. The 
first measure to be instituted is the careful cleans- | 
ing of the infant’s mouth with a weak alkaline 
solution immediately after every meal. As soon 
as the child is old enough, it should be taught to 
use the tooth-brush. The more fragile the teeth, 
the greater is the necessity of cleanliness. The 
normal exercise of chewing augments dental 
growth, and this is one of the reasons that chil- 
dren should be taught the necessity of thoroughly 
chewing their food. 

After decay has begun, increased efforts should 
be made to preserve the teeth until the time of 
their spontaneous removal. Too early, forcible 
extraction frequently injures the matrices, or 
molds, in which the permanent teeth are formed, | 
and so prevents their development. In many 
eases the dentist is able to insert cement or gutta- 
percha fillings, or he can check the decay by the 
thorough application of nitrate of silver to the 
walls of the cavities. When the temporary teeth 
have been thus preserved, the growth of the 
second teeth progresses normally, and the result | 
is more uniform and of better quality. 
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WOMEN’S FIRE- BRIGADES. 


whers of historic mansions in England are 

thoroughly aroused to the dangers of an 
outbreak of fire, and in consequence, says the 
London Daily News, many domestic fire-brigades 
have been organized, manned, if the word may be 
used, entirely by women. 

Baroness Echardstein, whose London residence 
contains many art treasures of great value, has | 
made a special study of fire-fighting methods, 
and knows how to isolate and extinguish fires as 
well as Commander Wells, the chief of the London 
fire-brigade, himself. She has personally trained 
each of her servants in fire tactics, and it is her 
custom to ring the fire-alarm at unexpected times | 
—even in the middle of the night. In giving 
demonstrations in fire-drill before her domestics, 
the buaroness handles all the various fire imple- 
ments herself. 

The Countess of Warwick’s fire-brigade—organ- 
ized and drilled by the countess herself—is one of 
the bestin England. There are eighty firewomen, 
all told, and the assistance of men is seldom called 
in, save in drill requiring such special and danger- 
ous tactics as climbing on the edges of roofs 

One of the most curious fire-brigades in England 
is that organized by the Duchess of Somerset. It 
is composed entirely of inmates of the Female 
Inebriates’ Home at Duxbury, and consists of 
forty firewomen, who have already done valu- | 
able work in extinguishing a severe outbreak of 
fire. | 

The Duchess of Sutherland is a capable fire- | 
fighter. At her several country homes—Trentham 
Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent; Lilleshall House, New- | 
port; and Dunrobin Castle—complete fire-brigades | 
have been organized by the duchess, who herself | 
takes part in the drills and maneuvers. She.| 
owns two steam fire-engines, and has the only | 
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American “hook and ladder” appliance in any 
country house in England. 

The Countess of Warwick has a steam fire- 
engine of large capacity of an American make. 


‘ . J 
In fact, American appliances are used in many of 


the English country homes in preference to those 
of English make. American small! portable fire- 
extinguishers are much in use, and the small 
hand-engines are very popular. Lady Rothschild 
has organized a fire-brigade at Tring Park, in 
Hertfordshire, m which nothing but American 
appliances are used. 

The finest girl fire-brigade in England is at 
Girton, the famous women’s college of Cambridge. 
Upward of sixty girls have become skilled, and 


/ean handle a conflagration as effectively as the 


Cambridge fire-brigade. 
The Girton girls hold fire-drills once a week. 


They are trained to attend fires in ordinary street 


dress, so that they will be ready for any emer- 
gency. 


nection with the bank, and the other with a large 
stationer’s establishment. In both cases they 
were on the scene before the local brigade, and as 


| the first bucketful always counts, their manual 


engine did good service before the men arrived. 
Altogether there are two thousand women and 
girls enrolled in fire-brigades in England, and the 
interest in these home companies is steadily 
increasing. 
* © 


LIONS AT THE DOOR. 


vo is at hand from two independent sources, 
says South Africa, of an extraordinary ad- 
venture that recently befell Mr. Dickert, a farmer 
living about fifteen miles from Malindi Siding. 
Mr. Dickert went to bed at ten o’clock, and was 
just going to sleep when he heard what he 
thought was a big grunting and sniffing outside 


| the door. 


He got up and ame ped outside to call his dogs 
when he was seized by a lion. He shouted, an 
Mrs. Dickert ran out with a rifle, with which she 
= animal on the head and caused it to loose 
ts hold. 

Mr. Dickert immediately snatched at the rifle 
and fired pointblank. Fortunately, he killed the 
lion at the first shot. The whole affair was over 
in a few seconds, and occurred close to the bed- 
room door, where the hungry animal had ey 
been waiting. Mr. Dickert was badly scratche 
and his arm was lacerated where the lion seized 


him. 

The people at Malindi Siding have been annoyed 
by a lion that developed the habit of coming close 
to the station, and was heard in the neighborhood 
of the railway men’s house. A short time ago the 
the Falls train and several of the 


the rails near the Gwaai. 
Farther up the line, in the direction of the 


| Zambezi, the lions appear to be much more 


numerous. Not long ago the native commissioner 
at Matetsi is reported to have lost fifteen head of 
live stock, which had been killed in broad daylight 
by nine lions which were hunting together. 
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HE NEEDED A DOCTOR. 


pastor in a New Hampshire village was the 

owner of a swift and spirited horse. On one 
occasion, says the Boston Herald, while he was 
driving through the village he overtook the local 
physician on foot. 


“Jump in, doctor,” he said, pulling up. “I’ve 
got a horse here that goes pretty well.” 

The doctor re n and the parson drove off. 
The horse did go well, in the sense of spe 
in a little while it began to 


out both the occupants. 

The doctor jumped to his feet, and felt himself 
all over to see if he was injured. The parson also 
got to his feet. 

“Look here,” exclaimed the doctor, ‘‘what do 
zen mean by inviting me to ride behind a horse 

ike that?” 

“Well, 
this time 


ou see,” gasped the parson, “luckily 
guess there are no bones broken, but 


| on such occasions I like to have a doctor along.” 
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NOT INTENDED FOR USE. 


here are some things which no man can ever 
learn, no matter how intelligent and earnest a 
student he may be. 


“‘My dear, you look perfectly discouraged,” said 
little Mrs. Nash’s most intimate friend. ‘What is 
the matter?” 

“I am perfectly discouraged,” said Mrs. Nash, 
tearfully. “You know that foot-rest with the 
handsome embroidered top that I gave George 
for Christmas? Well, I’ve noticed it had begun 
to look almost a little shabby, and I couldn’t 
imagine why, for it stands away from the windows, 
and I’ve taken great care of it. And when I came 
down earlier than usual from putting Janey to 
bed, last night, what do you suppose I saw?” 

The friend shook her head hopelessly. 


“T found,” said Mrs. Nash, with bitterness, “that | 


George Nash had taken that footstool out into the 


center of the room, near his Morris chair, and had | 


put his feet—with his boots on, too—right on it!” 


NO REASON FOR TWO TRIPS. 


wor’ wife was “ailing,” and Patrick put on 
his Sunday best and walked four miles to the 
doctor’s house to tell him about her. 


“Now,” said the doctor, when he had heard all 
Patrick had to say, and had prepared some medi- 
cine, “here is something for your wife. I’ve 
written the directions on the bottle, and I want 
her to try it faithfully for a fortnight. Then, if it 
doesn’t relieve her, come to me again, and I will 
give you another prescription.” : 

“Now, docther, see here,” said Patrick, standin 
straight and lookin ged at the physician. “I 
Ha have your doubts o’ this curin’ Mary, as it’s 
vident you have by the way you spake, why don’t 
you give me first what you’re goin’ to give me last?” 
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BRILLIANT BILLY. 


tale of financial difficulties, but having a happy 
ending, is thus told by the Yale Record: 


Bill had a bill-board. Bill also had a board bill. 
The board bill bored Bill, so that Bill sold the bill- 
board to_ pay his board bill. So after Bill sold his 
bill-board to pay his board bill, the board bill no 
longer bored Bill. 


The brigade has already done some good | 
work in assisting at two town fires—one in con- | 


ed, but | 
behave badly, and | 
ended by tipping over the carriage and spilling | 


PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 
edily Removed by Baths with Cuticura 
Soap and Gentle Applications 
of Cuticura. 
Gently smear the face with Cuticura Ointment, the 
| great skin cure, but donotrub. Wash off the Ointment 
| in five minutes with Cuticura Soap and hot water and 
| bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat morning and 
evening. At other times use Cuticura Soap for bathing 
the face as often as agreeable. (Adv. 


/ > We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and_ put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
board while attending school. 
40-page book telling about it—Free. 
Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 













Established 33 years. 


FROM SAME BOX 
yHERE THE FOODS COME FROM. 
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“Look here waiter, honest now, don’t you dip 
every one of these flaked breakfast foods out of 


the same box?” “Well yes, boss, we duz, all 
*cept Grape-Nuts, cause that don’t look like the 
others and people know ’zackly what Grape-Nuts 
looks like. But there’s *bout a dozen different 
ones named on the bill of fare and they are all 
thin rolled flakes so it don’t make any difference 
| which one a man calls for we just take out the 
| order from one box.” 
| This talk led to an investigation. Dozens of 
factories sprung up about three years ago making 
various kinds of breakfast foods, seeking to take 
the business of the original prepared breakfast 
food—Grape-Nuts. These concerns after a pre- 
carious existence, nearly all failed, leaving thou- 
sands of boxes of their foods in mills and ware- 
houses. These were in several instances bought 
up for a song by speculators and sold out to 
grocers and hotels for little or nothing. The 
process of working off this old stock has been 
slow. One will see the names on menus of flaked 
foods that went out of business a year and a half 
or two years ago. In a few cases where the 
abandoned factories have been bought up, there 
is an effort to resuscitate the defunct, and by 
copying the style of advertising of Grape-Nuts, 
seek to influence people to purchase. But the 
public has been educated to the fact that all these 
thin flaked foods are simply soaked wheat or 
oats rolled thin and dried out and packed. They 
are not prepared like Grape-Nuts, in which the 
thorough baking and other operations which turn 
the starch part of the wheat and barley into sugar, 
occupy many hours and result in a food so digesti- 
ble that small infants thrive on it, while it also 
contains the selected elements of Phosphate -of 
Potash and Albumen that unite in the body to 
produce the soft gray substance in brain and 
nerve centers. There’s a reason for Grape-Nuts, 
and there have been many imitations, a few of 
| the article itself, but many more of the kind and 
character of the advertising. Imitators are always 
| counterfeiters and their printed and written state- 
ments cannot be expected to be different than 
their goods 
This article is published by the Postum Co. at 

| Battle Creek. Additional evidence of the truth 
ean be supplied in quantities. 











If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of 
material from a full-sized pattern you can 
build a canoe—rowboat—sailboat or launch 
—in your leisure time—at home—and the 
building will be a source of profit and pleasure 


All you need are the patterns costing from $2.50 up 
and materials from $5.00 up. The tools are common 
in every household, Patterns of over forty styles 
and sizes—all lengths from 12 to 55 feet. 

The Brooks System consists of exact size printed 
paper atterns of every part of the t—with de- 

iled instructions and working illustrations show- 
ing each step of the work—an itemized bill of 
material required and how to secure it. 


Over six thousand amateurs successfully built 
boats by the Brooks System last year. Fifty per 
cent. of them have built their second boat. any 


have established themselves in the boat-manu- 
facturing business. 
Catalogue and particulars free. For 25 cents 100- 
page catalogue containing valuable information 
‘or the amateur yachtsman, showing several work- 
ing illustrations of each a full set for 
one . Full line in knock-down and completed 
boats. When so ordered—patterns are expressed, 
charges prepaid, C. O. D., to allow examination. 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Company, 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building, 
4806 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 


boat, an 




















HICKS DRESS SHIELDS are especially suita- 
ble for waists of light, dainty fabrics and for 
shirt-waists, the lightest ever made, yet they 
furnish perfect protection. Can be washed in 
hot water, ironed without injury, and are ex- 
tremely durable. 

Made and guaranteed by the oldest and 
largest dress shield house in the world. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO..,299 Mercer St., N.Y. 
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Attracts Everybody. 





Every one delights in 


Rupifoam 


THE DELICIOUS LiQuID DENTIFRICE 


and the longer you use it 
the more its benefits are 
appreciated. 

Every drop is a fra- 
grant breath. Every 
drop is free from grit. 
Every drop polishes the 
teeth. Every drop hard- 
ens the gums. Every 
drop, is perfectly pure. 


25c. 


E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, 
Lowell, Mass. 





Everywhere. 
Sample Free. 
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Makes Dirt 


Step Lively” 


—this Modern Soap 


























THE CASSIDY VACATIONS. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


rs. Cassidy was the queen of scruabwomen, 

and while she worked there fell from 

her lips words of wisdom which were 
treasured by her patrons. 

‘‘Now as to vacations, dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Cassidy, one warm spring day, as she polished 
a stove which already gave out the luster of a 
black diamond, ‘‘as to vacations, ivery one in 
this world needs a change, but there’s only 
a few can afford to go to the seashore or the 
mountains or anywhere there’s board to pay. 
I mean few, speaking comparative, dear. 
‘There’s no money to spare in fam’ lies like mine, 
but the childern get their change wid picnics 
an’ free rides down the harbor, and I take a 
vacation in September, an’ I see to it that my 
man has one, too. 

‘*Never fear but I’ll scrub you so clean you’ ll 
last over wid a bit 0’ moppin’ till I come back ; 
I’ll be gone only the few days, to the same 
place I go every fall, to my sisther-in-law 
Celia’s. She lives away out beyond Lexington, 
dear. You ride an’ ride in the trolley-cars, 
and then you walk an’ walk on the roads; it’s 
awful lonesome whin you get to it, but it’s ter- 
rible healthy, too; that’s what Celia’s always 
tellin’ me. Her an’ him an’ the nine childern 
has lived there for five years, an’ never one 0’ 
them has died. 

‘*No, dear, none o’ mine has died, either, 
but Celia’s always tellin’ me how that’s the 
wonder 0’ the age, while her an’ him an’ all 
o’ them nine living is just according to what 
any one would expect that knew what to 
expect. 

**There’s trees round her place, thick, bushy 
kinds. I don’t know what the names o’ the 
kinds are, dear, but what I do know is they 
hide the road complete, an’ it’s as silent when 
night comes as if there was never one soul but 
ourselves in the world—all but the noises that 
keep springing out o’ the dark. By day I tell 
meself it’s only the trees an’ the bushes, an’ 
the little bugs an’ toads scrabbling round makes 
them noises, but when the night comes again 
I’m as foolish as ever. 

***Enjoy talking wid Celia, dear?’ Well, 
maybe I would, but the only time we have for 
talking is in the car-station, half-way there, 
while she’s comin’ an’ I’m goin’, or I’m comin’ 
an’ she’s goin’. She goes on her vacation then, 
dear. 

‘*Yes, she goes right to my tenement, an’ 
there she stays. She looks after my childern 
an’ I look after hers. Her nine is the kind 
that says little an’ moves slow, but once moving 
you can’t stop ’em any more than if they was 
elephants an’ you wid the strength of a fly. 

**Mine are the kind that do whatever comes 
into their heads, gives a slap an’ takes it back, 
and always has a laugh ready to bust out the 
minute they’re done crying; an’ my man, 
Terry, being her own brother, she talks to him, 
an’ tells him how much better off he’d be if he 
moved out o’ the city, and advises him this 
an’ that, and I think she makes no throuble o’ 
him. 

**As for her Tim, he goes off fishing whilst 
I’m there, otherwise I’d not take my vacation 
at Celia’s, dear. He’s what they call a handy 
man about the house, is Timmy O’Brien, an’ 
that’s one thing I could never stand. Thank 
goodness, my Terry don’t know the wash-b’ iler 
from the dish-pan, an’ he stays where he’s 
put! 

‘*Well, dear, there’s most always one o’ them 
belated thunder an’ lightning tempests whilst 
I’m out to Celia’s, an’ there’s sure to be some- 
thing struck. Then there’s the bog, where 
some 0’ the nine gets stuck every year; an’ 
there’s the pond where Micky, the youngest, 
has fell in three times; there’s the hins that 
need to be ating from morning to night, and 
the pigs and the cow—that’s my vacation. 

‘*An’ Celia has the gas stove that she’s never 
conquered the ways of, an’ the roof wid no 
railing to speak of, an’ the fire-escape an’ the 
truant officer to look afther, an’ my six that 
has more life in them than her nine—I’d spank 
‘em if they hadn’t! So that’s her vacation. 

“When we meet at the car-station, each going 
home, we’ve but the few words to say, dear. 
ll say, ‘Your nine is all right, praise be! 
liow is my six?’ ‘The same,’ she’ll say, ‘and 
I’m glad to be going home.’ ‘No gladder than 
ine!’ I tell her, an’ then our cars come along, 
an’ we say good-by. 

“‘As for my Terry, I expect he’ll go this 
year, same as he always does, down to his 
cousin’s on the Cape. He’s a fine man as ever 
lived, an’ so is his wife, but the ways 0’ provi- 
lence is past finding out, dear! She has two 
sisters that’s good people, but they have the 
most tremenjous appetites, and they eat them- 
selves into epileptic fits that come on most any 
time. Him an’ her love to have Terry go down 
and cheer them up, and then with somebody 
‘o mind the house, they feel free to go off riding 


|a little four-by-six room in one corner of the 








most every day. 
Terry goes down there. 

“*If you’d see him when he comes home, dear! 
The smile that’s on the face of him! Just before 
supper-time his train gets in, and I always 
have griddle-cakes steaming hot for him, 
he’ll stand in the door and look at us, siven o! 
us, an’ not a fit in the lot. 

***An’ is it good to be home afther y 
vacation?’ I ask him. 

“It is that!’ he’ll say, an’ annybody’d 
know he was speaking truth. 

**As for me, dear, if I get tired in the midd! 
o’ the winter, when anybody’s liable, and f 
I’m working harder than most, I just sit down 
a minute and close me eyes and let me mind 
rest on last September, and you’d hardly believe 
how it heartens me up! So I say, if you’ve 
no money to spend, there’s plenty more that’s 
the same way. Change off wid one another 
and get your vacation, for that’s what anybody 
needs, ’’ 
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HIS ARTIST’S SIGNATURE. 

ohn W. Alexander, the eminent artist, had 

no teacher but his own taste and judgment. 
The story of his early days, says a writer in 
the World’s Work, is a story of hard work, 
privation and cheerful pluck, lighted by a 
friendship with Whistler, who was kind and 
helpful to the young artist. Mr. Alexander 
has described a curious experience he once had 
with this friend: 

I was commissioned by a to make 
ay Ws, ott 

vi , 
Seared at his studio with several iu 
for I made a practice of ying enough to 
discard one take another if I did not like 
the first. Lady Colin Campbell was there, 
besides several other people; and they embar- 
She always called 


I sketched in 
tli te Whiter po eg 
e outlines, w 

t last he could not stand it any jonger, so he 
eaiked round behind me, and after looking 


over my shoulder a moment, he said: 
“H’m! Yes, y yes, but don’t you think this 
line ought to be so?’ 


He reached for the _ and brush, and 
at once he forgot everything—my work, the sit- 
ting and all. He saw only a picture in front 


of him, and his idea of how it should be done. 
Away went my shadows, out went one line, 
another was ¢ and in a moment the 


whole picture was yhistler’ 8, not mine. 

Lady Colin ee saw my embarrassment, 
and she step 1 into the breach with a protest. 

“‘Jimmy,’’ she said, ‘‘leave it alone. Mr. 
Alexander was beginning to make a real like- 
ness of you, and now it doesn’t look any more 
like you than it does like me.”’ 

That woke him up, and he handed me back 
the brush with a shrug. 

‘Very well, very well! 
me to stand ?’ 

I was furious by this time, and when I had 
him wong I caught the canvas and de pd haw | 
it across the room with a crash, and 
for a fresh one. Whistler didn’t pao quiver 
an eyelash. re -_~ = like a marble 
statue until the picture. He 
looked at it weds a —-, and then he did 
one of the most graceful thi I have ever 
seen. He simply took the and made his 
artist’s signature in the corner, a dainty little 
butterfly. 


How do you want 
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NOTHING OF THE SORT. 


th Ephraim was janitor of an apartment 
building, a position which he filled with a 
dignity commensurate with its importance and 
responsibility, and when not engaged in active 
duty he was usually to be found in his ‘‘awfus,’’ 


basement. 


‘What do you get out of this job, Uncle 
Poy ?”? a tenant of the building asked him 


one he replied, with an im- 
pressiveness ny Fy- r~ the familiarity of the 
question, * ‘is thutty -five dollahs a month. 

‘‘Don’t you get any perquisites ?’’ 

Uncle Ephraim struggled with the question a 
moment before replying. 

“No, suh,’’ he said, looking at the bare floor 
of his ‘ awfus, ”’ *“no perkisit, suh. Dey offered 
me one, but I tole ’ em hit was too much trouble 
to take it out an’ dust it.’’ 


® © 


A HEAVY FOG. 
Dons the Christmas holidays London was 
hidden in an unusually bad fog—so dense 
and so lasting that business was paralyzed. 
One of the daily papers offered a prize for the 
best ‘‘fog story,’’ and the following won it: 


A merchant received a telephone message one 


morning from one of his cler 
“Hello, Mr. Smith !’’ said the clerk, over the 
wire. ‘‘I cannot come down to the shop this 


morning on account of the fog. I have not yet 
arrived home yesterday. 


& © 


TALL BOY. 
Eee janitor was sleeping peacefully in the 
hallway of the big building, for it was the 
goed when he had a little time to himself. 


ee eee nee you ; 


he’s my boy, you know—the —> 
rs m ”’ said the janitor, with a prodigious 
wn. Yis’m, he’s on—I think he’s on the 















oorth an’ fifth flures, m’m.’ 


Froebel School of Kindergarten 


Circular on request. 
Normal Classes. fig ge 


coe HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Mass. 50th year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. 
. D., LL. D., Springiield, Visitor. Saysa 
present patron: “The best investment I have ev er 
made was the placing of my sons in your school.’ 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Head Master. 


The School of Agriculture 


~~ Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and Maes ersof Estates. For 
ticulars address Prof. F. “STORER, J Jamaice. Plain Plain, Mass. 

















For 
Country and 
Seashore 
Vacation 

., Cottages 

a ir 


Bay ; State Frankdin 


An open fire with its 








is very desirable. 
warmth and cheer offsets the chill of 
morning and evenin 

This Open Grate is KenGacmety trimmed 
with black enamel and brass. 

If your dealer hasn't it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for Illustrated Circular. 

Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Staves. 


























When warm weather comes 


every housewife feels the need 
for cooking appetiring drinks 
which t the same time 
beneficial to the health. 










served either as a grape juice, 
or in a dozen appetizing com- 
binations, is a perfect substitute 
for wine and all summer drinks. 
It is not only refreshing as a 
beverage, but it acts as a tonic 
for young and old. 
Highest Award at St. Louis. 

_ Ask your druggist or your grocer for 
it. It is sold in quart or pint bottles. 
Trial dozen pints, $3.00. Express 
paid east of Omaha. Booklet with 
delicious recipes for beverages and 

rts made from Welch's Grape 
uice, free. Sample three- ounce 
tle, by mail, ro cents. 


WELCH West pnee coe PANY, 








The Most Fo System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 

Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “ Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not) 
doing well,” we simply ask that you| 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
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That’s their vacation—when | Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
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HENRY F. MILLER 
LYRIC GRAND. 


Pronounced by experts to be the 
best of all the small grands. 
Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, sent FREE 
on request. 

HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 
395 Boylston Street, Boston. 


(Between Arlington and Berkeley Streets.) 
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Save Money and Time. 


'-@ ©MixGranite Plastic Stove Lining toa paste fy 
‘m= and apply it yourself to the crack or break 





in your range, stove or furnace lining. 
This plan is much handier than sending 
for the Stove Man to put in a new lining ; 
it’s cheaper, too. *, 
Sold ty Dealers everywhere. 
Be sure that you get “ Granite” brand. 
Presbrey Stove Lining Co., Taunton, Mass. 














































Wheat Coffee 


The kind that tastes like coffee. It contains 
the nutritive elements of wheat, and besides 
being a pleasant drink it is NOURISHING — 
not falsely stimulating, as coffee is. Let the 
BOYS AND GIRLS have Old Grist Mill for | 
breakfast —they’ll do better work in school 
all day because of it. 


If your grocer hasn't it change grocers. 
20 cents per pound. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. | 





aad Fraud 


Only Pure Spices, Mustard, Cream of 
Tartar, etc., bear that name Slade’s, 


Slade’s Powdered 
Nutmeg 


is a great convenience for 
the cook, 
she needs uo grater. 


Ask Grocers 
for it ; there 
is no substi- 





Toronto, Canada. London, England. 
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The Gum with PEPSIN in it. 
Surely Aids Digestion. 


AFTER DINNER GUM is absolutely clean and wholesome. It is made of the 
purest material, in a clean factory, where none but the neatest of operatives are 
employed. Each Tablet of AFTER DINNER GUM contains sufficient Pure 
Pepsin to digest four ounces of meat or sixteen ounces of milk, and the stimulation 
of the digestive functions caused by the action of chewing the gum, taken in con- 
nection with the proper amount of Pepsin contained in the gum, makes it one of 
the best correctors of indigestion that can be procured. 


After Dinner Gum 


Tablets are separately wrapped 
by special automatic machinery, 
and five tablets are placed in 










































PEPSIN’ Gussax each five-cent carton. = After Dinner 
[The Gum with PEPSIN in it) Gum wi PEP in it J AFTER DINNER GUM is 1000 ibs. Pepsin pure powder U.8.P. 1:3000 PEPSIN h PEP 
~*~ ° e 2 = 1000 ibs. inc. $3.50 1b. $3600.00 
delicious in flavor, and is as 
smooth as velvet to chew. ra savor 
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For Sale Throughout Means 


COPY OF RECEIPTED BILL FOR ONE THOUSAND 


N E d POUNDS OF PURE PEPSIN PURCHASED 
ew ngiand. BY AFTER DINNER GUM COMPANY. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

PEPSIN Gum Ask your dealer for AFTER DINNERGUM. If he 
The Gum with PEPSIN_init.j | cannot supply you, we will send you on receipt of 
twenty-five cents, stamps or silver, a family box con- 
taining five regular five-cent packages. Mail prepaid. 


This will _o- an opportunity to use it after meals for over a week. 
ou will be surprised with excellent results. 



































Used After Meals, It Relieves Indigestion. 


AFTER DINNER GUM COMPANY, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


After Dinner ith || After Dinner 
PEPSIN Gum | DADSIN fcty || PEPSIN Gum 


The Gum with PEPSIN init. The Gum with PEPSINinit. 























